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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


<> —— 
HERE has been a curious lull in politics all through the week. 
Everybody has been waiting for one of those ‘‘ melodramatic 
catastrophes” which Mr. Disraeli, just after the declaration of war, 
said would never occur, but the week has been unusually dull. The 
Russian difficulty is where it was, Paris is quiet, and the German 
and French hosts in the field are trying to outmanceuvre each 
other. It is a sort of entr’acte between the scenes of a great 
tragedy, with the music stopped and the lights half out. The 
French Government prohibits the transmission of authentic news, 
and the world is fed with gritty snippets of telegram, usually 
false, which produce mental indigestion. ‘The lull may last yet 
another week, for De Kératry is not ready, the Red Prince waits 
the attack, and D’Aurelles de Paladines,—that seems to be the 
name, which is written in a dozen ways,—is forming entrenched 
camps, so that his defeat shall not mean the collapse of France. 











The contents of Prince Gortschakoff's reply, which is to reach 
England on Saturday, will hardly be known till Monday, and 
the telegraphic summaries of it do not strike us as true. At 
St. Petersburg it is described as “ firm,” and everywhere else as 
** conciliatory,” and itis probably both one and the other, a very 
courteous refusal to recede from a very impudent proposal. 
Meanwhile, it is stated on apparently good authority that Turkey 
intends to ‘‘ resist energetically,” and has applied to the co-sig- 
nataries of the Treaty for aid, that the attitude of Italy is un- 
certain, inclining distinctly towards non-intervention, but that 
Austria is firm. Her Minister of War has asked for an extra 
credit of £6,000,000 to complete his soldiers’ equipment. Count 
Beust’s note in reply is, however, very mild, the Austrian Chan- 
cellor contenting himself with answering Prince Gortschakoff's alle- 
gations of breaches of the treaty of 1856, denying that one Power 
can declare it annulled, and calling the serious attention of the 
Cabinet of St. Petersburg to the grave consequences of its pro- 
ceedings. Ina subsequent note, Count Beust explains that when 
he in 1857 proposed the revision of the treaty, he intended it 
should be accomplished by all the co-signataries. It is the isolated 
action of Russia which constitutes the ground of complaint. In 
Russia itself the menacing note seems to have awakened much 
enthusiasm, and will greatly facilitate the execution of a decree in- 
troducing the Prussian system of a compulsory three years’ service 
obligatory on the whole population. Such a decree has been 
issued, but cannot, of course, be carried out for some time. 


Mr. Odo Russell, permanent Under-Secretary of the Foreign 
Office, but now on a mission to Versailles, appears to have been 
most civilly entreated by the German chiefs. A heavy escort was 
sent to accompany him from Sedan, his bills were paid wherever 
he lodged, he was entertaine1 by the Crown Prince, and was re- 
ceived by Count Bismarck in a conciliatory manner. Of the 
result of his mission beyond these civilities nothing has been said, 
but it seems to be understool that Germany repudiates the idea 
of any secret agreement with Russia. Either, therefore, it does 
not exist, or Count Bismarck thinks it expedient to temporize, at 
all events until that annoying Army of the Loire has been carried 
off in the proper manner into the interior of Germany. 





The North-German Parliament was opened on Thursday with 
a speech from the throne read by the Minister of Justice, the 
King holding himself bound, like any other soldier, not to quit 
the front. ‘The speech, though it exults in ‘‘the victories unpre- 
cedented in the military history of the world,” which ‘by God's will 
and the heroic valour and sagacious leadership of the Germans” 
have been gained in France, is by no means very cheerful in tone. 
The King, who refused the magnificent terms of peace offered him 
after Sedan, complains bitterly that ‘‘ those who hold the reins 
of power in France prefer to sacrifice the forces of a noble nation in 
a hopeless struggle.” ‘The Confederate Governments calculate 
that France the moment she is strong enough will again make 
war upon them, and hold it to be *‘ above all things necessary that 
they should establish a defensible frontier for Germany against 
the continuance by future Governments of France of the 
policy of conquest,” and that this frontier should ‘ partly 
redress the results of former wars waged ” at the will of France. 
The whole of the papers about the Treaty of 1856 will 
be laid before Parliament. ‘The war has not interrupted 
a work of peace. A new Constitution has been agreed 
upon for the Federation, has been adopted by Baden and Hesse- 
Cassel, has formed the base of arrangements with Bavaria, and 
may form the base of those with Wiirtemburg. The ‘ great 
national idea which has always guided you in your deliberations ” 
will be brought a step nearer in this the final session of the present 
Parliament. ‘The speech is throughout that of a man who sees 
many difficulties in his path, and is more than half disposed to be 
irritated with them, particularly when raised by th resistance of 
enemies who, with half a million of men in the field,ooject to sign 
a dishonourable peace. 


The battles of the week have been trifliny skirmishes, if we 
except Ricciotti Garibaldi’s surprise of the Prussians at Chatillon- 
sur-Seine, which also was but a small affair, and important only 
for the gallantry of the victory won by a very small number over 
one greatly superior. ‘This day week, according to the German 
account, the Landwehr battalion Unna and two squadrons of the 
fifth Reserve regiment of Hussars were attacked at Chatillon-sur- 
Seine, and retreated to Chateau Vilain, with a loss of 120 men and 
70 horses. ‘The French detailed account is very different. It is 
stated that Ricciotti Garibaldi had only 400 men with him; that 
he surprised 750 Prussians, who were expecting a large reinforce- 
ment of 1,400 more the same day; that 120 were killed, 167 made 
prisoners, while 52 horses and 4 ammunition-waggons were cap- 
tured, Ricciotti Garibaldi’s own loss being only 4 killed and 12 
wounded. Many surprises of this kind would seriously interrupt 
the German line of communications. Another affair of the same 
sort, though we do not know the relative numbers, was the cap- 
ture of a great train of provisions between Vernon and Mantes 
(both on the Seine, north-west of Paris), and the flight of the 
German convoy, who were 1,500 strong. 


On the other hand, the French have hal their small reverses. 
The recapture of Dreux by the Germans under the Duke of 
Mecklenberg on the 17th was really a repulse of the advanced 
posts of Kératry’s Breton army. But Dreux was only held by a 
force of Mobiles without artillery,—the Germans say by 7,000, 
and the French say by only 3,000,—while the German force was 
overwhelming. A small engagement in the neighbourhood of 
Chateaudun followed on the 18th (yesterday week), in which the 
Germans say they lost one officer and about 100 men, while 
the French lost over 300, besides 200 prisoners. On _ the 
21st, again, the Duke of Mecklenburg’s troops, still advancing 
northwards in the direction of Le Mans, had several small 
engagements with Mobiles, in which they captured one 
gun. At the last account, two German corps, one coming 
from Chartres and one from Dreux, had united at Mamers, 
and were only about twenty-five miles north of Le Mans. The 
force from Dreux had beaten Mobiles at Verneuil, who retired 
after hard fighting. Le Mans was threatened,—some of 
Kératry’s forces, however, being encampel at Conlie, about 
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fifteen miles north-west of Le Mans, and the Army of the Loire 
itself occupying Le Maus, it is believed in force. 





In the north, Manteuffel, whose head-quarters are said to be 
at Compiégne, does not seem to be advancing in any force on 
Amiens, though a detachment was said to have been repulsed be- 
tween Domart-sur-la-Luce and Beaucourt, and to have lost 200 
prisoners. Thionville has capitulated within two days of the com- 
mencement of bombardment. It is, we believe, one of the fort- 
resses Germany intends to keep. 


From Paris it is stated that the line of defences has been en- 
larged, especially on the south-west. The German artillery had 
begun firing on the engineers’ works in front of Fort Ivry between 
the 17th and 19th, but when Forts Vanvres and Issy thereupon bom- 
barded the enemy’s position, the firing ceased, and since then all had 
been quiet. There is something hardly explicable about the delay in 
the bombardment of Paris, except on the explanation given by a 
correspondent of the Standard’s escaped from Paris, that only 
one of the Prussian batteries (one near Stvres) really com- 
mands any part of the city, and that only a small part, while 
the batteries directed against the forts are silenced by the 
powerful guns of the forts as soon as they are opened. This 
may not be true, but it is certainly true that the bombard- 
ment seems indefinitely postponed, though it has been announced 
that it was ready to begin for many weeks back. The cynical 
rumour that the King wishes to ecclebrate the day of the coup 
@état (2nd December) by opening the bombardment is, of 
course, false. 


General 'Trochu issued on 14th November—before he had heard 
of the recapture of Orleans—an address to the people of Paris 
which will impress Englishmen more favourably than Frenchmen. 
It is pervaded by a tone of melancholy common here, uncommon 
in France,—the tone of aman who has made up his mind without 
hope to a determined effort. After speaking of the astonishment 
of the world and the surprise of the enemy at the firmness of Paris, 
he says the armistice would have been granted but for the Red 
movement ~~ 31st October, deprecates confidence in German news- 
papers, aud recalls the history of the siege, how out of disorganized 
masses he had made an army, and completed the manufacture of 
field artillery, —.ow ‘‘ we have done what we could in a series of 
extemporizations, the object of which was enormous,”—and how he 
had resisted offensive operations with imperfectly equipped masses. 
Now he thinks the time at hand to ‘close round the Republic 
and lift up our hearts,” for it would be a shame if Paris, having 
made all preparatory sacrifices, should not go further, and suffer 
and fight to the end. Since this was issued General Trochu has 
heard of General de Paladine’s advance, and refuses to make a 
sortie till the great attack begins. 


The London School Board canvas goes on with really healthy 
enthusiasm. We have elsewhere given our views as to the sort of 
School Board which would have most chance of leading the educa- 
tion movement of the country. Ilere we will only say that we 
trust the electors of Tuesday will prove the genuine interest of 
London in the election by a /arye vote, a vote at least as large in 
proportion to the number of the electors as would be given fora 
contested Parliamentary election. A School Board elected by a 
minority of the electors would exercise a very much smaller 
influence than one manifestly representing the real wish and 
choice of London. Languor in choosing, might not improbably 
lead to Janguor in the chosen. 


Mr. Forster, the Vice-President of the Council of Education, 
distributed the prizes to the students of the Birkbeck Literary 
Institute on Wednesday, and made a striking speech, in which he 
said that 26 towns, with a collective population of 2,750,000, had 
already applied for power to elect School Boards under the new 
Education Act, and that Bristol is at present the only very large 
town that has not so applied. Including London, six millions of 
people will at once be placed under the new Act. In Liverpool 
and Bradford the ratepayers had decided on their School Board 
already without a contest, the different parties of the Boroughs 
have agreed to the fifteen names chosen ; and in both cases this 
was due to the fact that the first men in the town had come 
forward to act on the School Board. 


In the rural districts, partly owing to an administrative difficulty 
in defining the regulations under which School Boards are to be 
elected, no application had yet been made, but the activity in 
supplying new and more efficient schools was surprising,—a result 





partly attributable to the popular interest excited, partly to the 
rural horror of a new rate. 


Mr. Forster also complimented London on the class of candidates 
who had put themselves forward, saying,in regard to Lord Lawrence 
“T know not what chance of success he has, but it would be of imenense 
advantage to the School Boardif the late Governor-General of India, 
a man so pre-eminently fitted to bring this Act into operation, 
should give it the benefit of his services.” He spoke also with 
great pleasure of the women candidates,—“ womanly experience, 
and women’s knowledge of what education should be given to girls, 
are absolutely indispensable to us.” ‘The work of the Board would 
be immense. It would have to sound the depths of metropolitan 
pauperism and misery in order to find out where and what schools 
were wanted, where there should be free schools, and where parents 
might be excused the school pence, and what measures should be 
taken to induce, where needful compel, attendance. Mr. Forster 
believed that the denominational candidates were not asking for 
election in order to get an advantage for their particular Church 
or sect in propagating their creed, but only to secure themselves 
against any exceptional disadvantage. Mr. Forster’s tone was 
naturally sanguine. ‘This Act has already wakened up the Eng- 
lish people to do their long-neglected duty. We English call our- 
selves jealous of State interference. In reality, however, nothing 
in the world stimulates our slugyish consciences more than the 
formal recognition of a duty by the State. 


The Manchester School Board has been elected, and will consist, 
it is said, of two Roman Catholics, one Wesleyan, six Unsectarians, 
and one lady (Miss Becker), who is classed separately in the only 
account published, as if her sex were a distinct kind of belief, ex- 
cluding Roman Catholicism, Wesleyanism, and Unsectariarism. The 
largest number of votes polled was for the Roman Catholic nomi- 
nees,—the result, of course, of the cumulative vote. Canon Poole, 
one of the Roman Catholic nominees, obtained 54,000 votes, while 
Miss Becker, of the feminine persuasion, obtained only 15,249, 
and was ninth on the list of fifteen. Rather less than one-third of 
the constituency polled—a result which may, we hope, be outdone 
in London, though metropolitan voters are usually more languid 
than provincial voters. 

Lord Russell has written twice this week to the Times about 
the Russian declaration, both times manfully and courageously, 
but neither time with much of the tone of a statesman. In 
the first letter, he urged the immediate embodiment of the 
Militia, which the Government had last session taken power to 
do in case of ‘‘a great emergency.” He thought a great emer- 
gency had occurred when any Minister of a great Power assumes, 
on behalf of his Sovereign, ‘‘to set aside and abrogate a treaty 
which binds seven of the chief States of Europe.” All this is true 
and wise ; but Lord Russell added, “ itis said at St. Petersburg 
that Russia has 500,000 men in arms, and at Odessa the number is 
spoken of as 900,000.” Would he think any foreign minister wise 
who quoted what was ‘said ” in London, or still more, at Greenock, 
as to the number of men in arms in Great Britain? It diminishes 
the force of his opinion as a statesman, when he quotes, in support 
of it, alarmist rumours, as a child gravely quotes as authority all 
it has heard anybody say. 


In his second letter, Lord Russell insisting again on the duty of 
embodying the Militia,—in which, we must say, he seems to us te 
talk plain sense, —adds, ‘“* with a sufficient bounty we might easily 
enlist 100,000 men for five years’ service. The late Baron Roth- 
schild of Paris told me that if at any time the English Govern- 
ment, of which I was the head, wanted 100 millions sterling, 
he would be happy to furnish the sum ;—so (iat neither men nor 
money would be wanting.” But the late Baron Rothschild of 
Paris is dead, and the present Baron Rothschild of Paris is shut 
up in Paris, and it may not be so easy to obtain at once a credit 
of 100 millions sterling for a Government of which Lord Russell is 
not the head. 





Mr, John Stuart Mill on Saturday addressed a letter to thie 
Times deprecating war with Russia merely because of the 
*‘ manner in which Russia has thought fit to throw off an obliga- 
tion, the substance of which we all admit we ought to recon- 
sider.” In other words, it is no harm to steal from Smith what 
Smith, on proper application, might possibly give you. Mr. 
Mill, on reconsideration, thought this language susceptible of 
wrong interpretations, more particularly as Lord Shaftesbury, in 
a very able and dignified letter, published on Tuesday, declared 
that Mr. Mill agreed in principle with the Russian Chancellor, and 
that such principles stood in the way of all peaceful solutions and 
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all permanent arrangements, and left every clause of ‘a proposed 
treaty subject to mental reservations.” Mr. Mill, therefore, on 


Wednesday explained that he did not mean to weaken the obliga- 


tion of treaties; that we ought to keep promises, but ought not 
to “shed the blood ” of promise-breakers, but does not state how we 
are to keep our promise to Turkey without “shedding the blood” 
of Russians. Our promise was toshed it. Treaties, says Mr. Mill, will 
be broken if imposed without limit as to duration, and nations are 
now beginning to find out that anything whatever to which a 
nation binds itself in perpetuity ‘‘ may be and will be shaken off by 
those to whom it is injurious.” Does that include the promise to 
pay interest on Consols? A limitation of time might be wise, but 
surely the test of desuetude in a treaty is the willingness of all 
parties to abolish it. The grand “breach of treaty” always re- 
ferred to, the election of a Bonaparte in the teeth of the treaties 
of Vienna, was no moral breach at all. He was at once acknow- 
ledged by all who had signed the Treaty. 


Mr. Froude and the Duke of Cleveland also appear among those 
who protest against a war. Mr. Froude also talks of a “ fault of 
manner,”—as if theft and a request for a loan were the same 
thing,—and points out the danger to which American privateers 
would expose our trade. Ile opposed the Crimean war, and 
would have met the Czar’s overtures to Sir Hamilton Seymour ‘in 
a less jealous spirit.” In fact, ‘he would have preferred co- 
operation to hostility.” The Czar’s ‘* overture,” it will be remem- 
bered, was that we should steal Egypt while he stole Constanti- 
nople. ‘The Duke of Cleveland puts the matter on grounds which 
if they were accurate, would be somewhat more moral. He believes, 
though agreeing that Treaties had better be kept, that we are 
unable to go to war. France is prostrate, Prussia benevolent 
towards Russia, Austria and Turkey on the verge of bankruptcy. 
Austria is a long way off bankruptcy yet; but supposing the 
statement true, how does it cancel our obligation? Are we bank- 
rupt, or why are we always to skulk from 
own work? Of course, if Russia, Germany, and America 
all unite, we may be overmatched; but to say that we 
cannot fight any one power single- handed is to affirm that we have 
ceased to be one of the great Powers, and had better confess our 
weakness and retire from the political scene. In that case, a Duke 
will be merely a big man in a dead little country, about on a social 
level with a landowner in, say, Chili or Batavia. 








General Butler is stumping the States to induce the people to 
declare war on Great Britain. With his usual cynical contempt 
for right, he declares in a speech delivered at Boston on tke 23rd 
inst. that England had founded the Dominion to cripple the 
United States. He recommended non-intercourse and a suspen- 
sion of the export of breadstuffs, but would accept Jamaica, 
Nassau, and Bermuda as compensation for the escape of the 
Alabama! He thought Canada a great temptation to the 
Union, as its conquest would end the fishery question, but 
would offer a compromise as an ultimatum, namely, that 
England, under menace of war, should allow a plebiscitum to be 
taken in the Canadian Provinces, and that such provinces as voted 
for annexation should be taken over in full satisfaction of all claims. 
It is said that General Butler will succeed Mr. Fish as Secretary 
of State, and we rather hope he will. A despatch threatening 
war would be far more endurable than all this insolent bullying. 


The Times has an account of a very clever swindle indeed. A 
New York tobacconist sends out circulars marked ‘ confidential ” 
to many persons in England, offering them counterfeit sovereigns 
made of aluminium found in the Rocky Mountains, at £2 for 20 
or £50 for 500, They are so good, the circular says, in appear- 
ance, colour, and weight—a physical impossibility —that experts are 
taken in, but nobody must have more than 500, Persons desiring 
such sovereigns must send the money and their orders in the form 
of orders for smoking tobacco at prices enclosed. They would 
then get the tobacco, find it worthless, and be ashamed to com- 
plain, while, in the face of their own orders, they would have no 
legal remedy. A coiner can be punished, but not a man who 
offers to sell coins if an order is sent for tobacco, and does not sell 
them. ‘That is a civil breach of contract. Fisk should buy that 
tobacconist, and make him Chairman of the Erie. 


The news from China is, on the whole, favourable, and indicates | ' oe 
| in the way of denunciation, and further than we can go ourselves. 


that the party hostile to foreigners has received a check. Sixteen 
coolies have been executed for their share in the ‘Tientsin murder, 
and though, of course, the mandarins have not executed the actual 


criminals, but only some convicts in their hands for other offences, | . 
and though the literati have escaped altogether, still this is the 4 Consols were on Friday 92) to 924. 


doing our | 


| Chinese notion of making an apology. Mr. Wade also is said to 
have telegraphed that he shall not want troops, and, best of all, a 
missionary chapel was, on 21st September, burned down at Fat- 
Shan. We say best of all, because if the fanatical party had not 
' been greatly discouraged, they would never have contented them- 
selves with a mere act of incendiarism. A Chinese, once irritated, 
hungers for the torture of those who irritate him. Under the cir- 
cumstances, burning a chapel was merely a courteous hint that the 
Fatshan braves deprecated the opening of chapels. 


Mr. Mackonochie has been condemned by the Judicial Com- 
mitiee of the Privy Council to be suspended for three months, and 
to bear the costs of the application to the Privy Council, for con- 
tinuing to elevate the consecrated bread and wine, and to bow 
during the prayer of consecration. Mr. Mackonochie tried to 
draw a distinction between elevating the bread and elevating the 
paten which contained it,—one of those quibbles of which we 
wonder that our High-Church party are not, from a religious 
point of view, ashamed. ‘The one mischief, as it seems to 
us, amidst many advantages, of a legal interpretation of 
the formule and ritual of the Church, is the organized 
attempt of the clergy to connect the use of non-natural 
meanings with religious words. Mr. Mackonochie is a good 
as well as an able and devout man. Is he sure that he does 
not do as much harm by setting the example of a quibbling inter- 
pretation of sacred words, as he can do good by the illegitimate 
meaning he teaches his disciples to import into them? If we set 
ourselves to over-reach the law in our devotions, is it not very 
likely to come to over-reaching ourselves, and trying to over-reach 
God ? 

A curious injustice is done to M. Gambetta by the telegrams, 
The first words of his decrees only are sent, and as they are 
generally of a strong kind, the impression usually created is that 
| ony are mere words. In fact, however, every decree, say for 
raising an army at Toulouse, or organizing a common scheme 
| of defence for the Gironde, or raising a Jlerce en masse, is 
always accompanied by most carefully detailed instruc 
tions as to the mode of action, the object to be sought, 
and the amount of assistance required from the Pro- 
vincial Government. It is curious to note, as the Army 
of the Loire swells up, the gradual change in English tone, 
about M. Gambetta. A few days ago no epithet was too con- 
temptuous for him; now military correspondents whisper a wish 
that he were Generalissimo, Orleanists talk of his ‘ astonishing 
|} energy,” and Germans think him quite worthy of denunciation, 
If he were only seventy, given to gout, and a Peer, English- 
men wou! almost be tempted to believe that he was a great 
man. 











The Times, with a faint touch of malice, republishes Mr. 
Carlyle’s pompous utterance * about the American Iliad in a nut- 
shell.” ‘The Verities were then all on the side of the South, which 
only wanted, poor meek economist! to hire its servants for life, 
and would, of course, win. Providence, however, went the other 
way. Now the Verities are all with the Germans because they 
are winning, and we may consequently expect that the ultimate 
decision will be for the French. Ly the way, we should have 
thought General D’Aurelles de Paladines would be quite a Verity 
to Mr. Carlyle. He holds his tongue, shoots anybody who is in- 
subordinate, and makes his enemies run away. Js ‘Teuton blood 
indispensable in an Apostle of Cariylese ? 








The 7imes’ correspondent at Tours is writing in a tone curiously 
contrasted with that of the 7%imes itself of a very few days ago. 
| True, of late, the 7imes has begun to discover that the French 
| cause is not hopeless, and therefore not unjust; but a few weeks 
ago it would certainly have no more dreamt of admitting letters 
| couched in the tone of its present Tours correspondence, than of 
| allowing an Irishman to plead the cause of the Fenians in its 
| columns. Last Wednesday’s letter begins ‘‘ ‘This war of conquest,— 
| for it were idle now to call it anything else,—waged by a fanatical 
| old sovereign and his military cabinet, not against Napoleon and 
| the Imperial Government, but against the civilians, women and 
| children, homesteads and rural cottages of a people whose fault 


| has long been submission to a degrading and demoralizing tyranny, 
| —this war of conquest, of slaughter in cold blood, of rapine and 


fire-raising, does not promise soon to end.” That is pretty well’ 


If the course of events tends for another fortnight in the French 


| direction, the same style may get into the leading articles them- 


selves. 
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——~¢~——— 
THE MILITARY SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


HE War, like everything else in France, tends to centraliza- 
tion. Paris, fortified and besieged, attracts the armies of 
Germany and France into the zone near Paris, and while she holds 
out, the catastrophe is delayed. D’Aurelles de Paladines is evi- 
dently playing a waiting game ; and with Paris still untouched, 
with the provinces enthusiastic,—as English correspondents as- 
sure us, on apparently the most careful evidence,—with near two 
millions of men under drill, with artillery in rapid manufacture 
in all the great arsenals of France,and breechloaders daily arriv- 
ing from America, and with the German ranks daily nearing the 
maximum point of which a war of aggression will permit, it does 
not seem unlikely that the waiting game is the really wise one. 
At all events, the news of the week is that D’Aurelles, created 
Commander-in-Chief of all the armies outside Paris, holds a 
very strongly fortified position on the Loire from Le Mans to 
Orleans, and draws in his advanced posts as the Duke of 
Mecklenburg advances,—waiting for the completion of 
Kératry’s preparations, whose army in Brittany is not 
yet ready for action. The action at Dreux on the 17th 
November, of which King William informed Queen Augusta 
(without thanking Providence) in a telegram received just 
before going to press last week, was one of the first of these 
skirmishes, and followed by the advance of the Germans under 
the Duke of Mecklenburg, who won another trifling skirmish 
a little north of Chateaudun on the 18th, in which, once more, 
the French withdrew before superior forces. The last of these 
little affairs was reported yesterday as having taken place at 
Verneuil, between Dreux and Le Mans, the French, not in 
great force, again withdrawing, fighting, before the German 
troops, two separate corps of which, one advancing from 
Dreux, the other from Chartres, are believed to have effected 
a junction at Mamers, about twenty-five miles north of Le 
Mans, and to be threatening that place. The situation, 
therefore, on the Loire is this. The united armies of the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, Von der Tann, and Prince 
Frederick Charles stretch away in a great are of some 130 
miles,—an arc trending nearly east and west, from Mamers by 
Chartres and Pithiviers to Montargis,—the Duke of Mecklen- 
burg commanding on the western side of the are, Von der Tann 
under him in the centre, and Prince Frederick Charles, whose 
head-quarters are said to be at Pithiviers, on the east. Opposite 
to them is the Army of the Loire, strongly entrenched at 
Artenay and Toury on the east, and stretching away to Le 
Mans on the west, numbering, it is said, at least as many, if 
not‘nore, than the united armies of the Duke of Mecklenburg 
and Prince Frederick Charles ; while a corps at Nevers, about a 
hundred miles south-west of Orleans, covers the arsenal of 
Bourges; and detachments from the Army of the East have 
been ordered to Gien, some twenty miles south of the Prussian 
outpost at Montargis. There seems no little reason to believe 
that a good draft has already been made on the Army of the 
North to reinforce the Army of the Loire, and that as soon as 
Kératry is ready to move out of his Breton camp at 
Conlie, there will be a concentration of almost all the 
troops already regularly embodied and trained outside Paris 
against the German armies of the Duke of Mecklenburg and 
Prince Frederick Charles. Indeed, it seems not impossible that 
both the French and German armies of the East,—both the 
troops of General Creuzot and of General Werder,—may be sum- 
moned to take part in the same huge contest. Garibaldi’s move 
to Autun has been accompanied by a great Northern movement 
of French forces from the neighbourhood of Besancon and Lyons 
towards the eastern line of the Germancommunications, and Gene- 
ral Werder has been compelled to draw off in the same direction 
to watch his enemy. Ricciotti Garibaldi’s smart exploit in 
overpowering a greatly superior Prussian force at Chatillon- 
sur-Seine may be the commencement either of a series of attacks 
on the German line of communications or of a movement 
towards the Loire. It is certain that the Germans have 
recalled from the Belgian frontier the forces besieging Mézitres 
and Montmédy to strengthen the investing army round Paris, 
and that the advance of Manteuffel towards Amiens has been 
arrested to send large detachments to the same army. 
On the whole, then, the news of the week is that the 
conflict is rapidly centralizing,—that the battle between 
the German and French armies on the Loire, whenever 


at comes off, will be practically a battle between the French 
and the outer circle of investment, while General Trochu 
detains or fights out his own separate battle with, the 





] drain France for a war of resistance. 


French troops are coming up from every side, while the 
Germans have already begun to draw on raw boyish recruits 
so that the latest levies of France and Germany are not un- 
equally matched. Whenever the struggle comes, nothing that 
the world has ever seen before will equal it in the scale of its 
results. If either side could be regarded by impartial specta- 
tors as wholly good or evil, nothing so like the ideal of a 
battle of Armageddon would ever have taken place in history. 
The struggle will involve, counting what we have called the 
outer and inner circles of investment, probably not much 
less than 600,000 men on each side,—half round Paris and 
hali on the Loire. The result of a crushing defeat for the 
French in both struggles would be, in all probability, the sub- 
mission of France; and of a crushing defeat for the Germans 
might mean a retreat more disastrous than the retreat from 
Moscow. What the victory of the French on one circle and 
their defeat on the other,—the surrender of Paris and a 
victory on the Loire, or a successful sortie from Paris and a 
defeat on the Loire might end in,— is still an insoluble ques- 
tion. But this, at all events, is certain,—that while little 
more than a fortnight ago, before the victory of Orleans, 
scarcely any English journal except our own estimated the 
French chances of ultimate success as appreciable, all sound 
judges in England are now disposed to think the contest a 
fairly equal one, while every day of delay seems to add to the 
legitimate hopes of France. 

The best augury for France is, however, the popular 
enthusiasm for the defence, which seems, on the strength of 
English and independent authorities, to be daily rising. Take, 
for instance, what an Englishman at Tours writes to the Daily 
Telegraph of Thursday on the course pursued by the old 
nobility of France. He is describing the captain of a band of 
Francs-tireurs, of whom, he says, there are now more than 
80,000 in France, all organized in the same way. “ Their 
captain, in spite of his rough dress and assumed brusqueness 
of manner, is a gentleman of fortune, of title, and of very old 
family. In politics he is a devoted Orleanist, and for twenty 
years back, whether at the chateau that has belonged to his 
family during five hundred years, or at his house in the Rue 
de Lille, he has every Sunday at dessert drunk the health of 
the Count de Paris. He knows London as well as he knows. 
the Champs Elysées, and has dined as often at Stafford 
House, Lansdowne House, and Holland House as you or I at 
our respective clubs. Do you believe that it is either obedi- 
ence to M. Gambetta’s edicts, or the pleasure of campaigning 
that has been his motive in raising the corps he commands ? 
He hates the very name of Republic and Republican almost as 
much as he did that of the Empire and the Emperor, and 
never in his life called the latter anything but celui-ci. But, 
as he will himself tell you, he is a Frenchman, and the duty 
of every Frenchman is, first of all, and before all, to rid his 
country of its invaders.” If you taunt this man with M. 
Gambetta, he will tell you, says the writer, that Gambetta has 
shown immense energy, and that it is every Frenchman’s duty 
to obey him at present. If you tell him his house will be pil- 
laged in case the Prussians succeed, he will answer that his chil- 
dren and wife and as much of his property as he could save 
are in Belgium, and that he can emigrate if France is beaten. 
Now turn to the 7imes’ correspondent, writing from Tours to 
the Times of Friday. He tells us “the decree for the rising 
in mass is being obeyed with enthusiasm. In the West and 
in Normandy all come, and many volunteers who are much 
beyond the age of the requirements. From the South, too, 
the accounts are just as good, and a good sign is that they 
come quietly. ...... They seem all to mean work, and 
good patriotic work....... D’Aurelles de Paladines is a 
thorough and severe disciplinarian. He found a mob, and has 
created an army.” 

We do not in the least depreciate the difficulty of the French 
task. The German troops are troops such as the world has 
hardly ever seen. The German commanders are certainly 
more known, more trusted, and, most likely, abler commanders 
than the French have yet found. The German artillery is 
far more efficient. And the German numbers are still at 
least equal to the numbers of the disciplined French troops, 
and their discipline far more perfect. The Germans, too, have 
all the prestige of victory toinspire them. But the French are 
fighting for their homes, and the Germans only for conquest 
and glory. The German commanders dare not drain Germany 
for a war of conquest as completely as the French dare 
Every day of delay 
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therefore, every day Paris can afford to wait, isa day lost for 
Germany, a daygained for France. We look forward tothis death- 
struggle of some million or more of men, within a ring not exceed- 
ing above four hundred miles in circumference, including both 
Paris and the Loire district, with genuine awe. It is the battle 
of two nations, which we are about to see,—not of four armies. 
Whatever be the result, the misery inflicted on the defeated 
nation seems likely to be far more terrible than it would seem 
to have in any sense earned. The Germans began in the right, 
though they have allowed themselves to be carried on into a war 
of aggression. The French are fighting for a noble cause now, 
though it has replaced a cause thoroughly ignoble. It will 
be impossible for us not to sympathize with the sufferings of 
either combatant, if the disaster be crushing. And yet 
there is something exalting in the spectacle of so 
wonderful a rally as the French, utterly crushed while 
they were fighting for an evil cause, have made under the 
inspiration of a good cause. It is this which has really 
nerved the arm of D’Aurelles, and executed the volition of 
Gambetta ; just as it was this which, up to the day of Sedan, 
nerved the arm of Von Moltke, and executed the volition of 


Bismarck. 











THE PEACEMONGERS. 


E almost begin to despair of the political effect of educa- 
tion. No success which is humanly possible in that 
department of effort could make our people the equals in 
knowledge, or intelligence, or general political morale of Mr. 
Mill, or Mr. Froude, or Captain Maxse, or the Duke of Cleve- 
land, and yet we find these gentlemen apparently unable to 
understand an issue so simple as that raised on 31st October 
by Prince Gortschakoff. Mr. Froude says we are going to war 
to avenge a fault of manner, and thinks that conduct unworthy 
of a great nation, adding besides considerations which, if we 
accept them, tend to prove that to declare war upon Russia is 
a highly dangerous proveeding. America may jump on our 
back, and it would be far easier to make a transaction with 
Russia, and accept some such overture as the Czar Nicholas 
made to Sir Hamilton Seymour,—that is, we presume, to sell our 
ally for the possession of Egypt. It never seems to occur to Mr. 
Froude that there are cases in which form is even more im- 
portant than substance; that for a man to ask a release from 
an engagement is one thing, and to tear up an agreement 
avowedly because it is inconvenient is quite another thing. 
If a man disputes the contract he has made with Mr. Froude, 
or asserts that it is impossible of execution, or even breaks it 
without violence, Mr. Froude may pardon, or reason with, or 
even ignore him; but if he tears up the contract, flings it in 
the contractee’s face, and declares that no law can touch him, 
would Mr, Froude yield then? Or if he did, would he ever 
have any security of any sort for that man’s action? The 
Russian Government did not merely complain of a treaty, did 
not only disregard one, but claimed in so many words to 
possess the right of annulling any treaty it found inconvenient 
at its own discretion. Of course, what Russia may do any 
other country may do, and there is to be no written or un- 
written international law any more; for any Power aggrieved 
or restrained by that law may, by writing a plausible circular, 
advertise itself out of its obligations. Is human society pos- 
sible under conditions which would make the state of war 
chronic by forbidding any agreement to make peace, and 
allowing any State without warning or cause to declare 
war whenever war might seem to its rulers profitable or 
expedient ? 

It is this point, the absolute necessity of some binding method 
of recording the obligations of nations, which Mr. Mill seems to 
us tooverlook. He denies, in his letterof Thursday, that he under- 
rates the obligations of Treaties, as in his letter of Saturday 
he certainly seemed to do, and, of course, we accept his denial ; 
but we do not see that the view he adheres to on Thursday 
meets the point a bit better than the one he repudiates. He 
says, ‘‘a country is not bound to enforce’ a treaty already in 
existence, unless it is certain that it would be willing to 
impose that treaty afresh. “There is a wide difference 
between affirming that I may break a promise, as soon as it 
is inconvenient to me to keep it, and maintaining that if 
another person breaks a promise made to me I am not 
necessarily bound to shed his blood.” We say you are 
bound, if by refusing to enforce the agreement you are 
dissolving the bonds of human society, and reducing the 
validity of all engagements to a mere question of force. 
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as to special States, and disregards them when she allows 
treaties to which she is party, not rendered unmeaning by 
lapse of time and not annulled by the consent of those in- 
terested, to be openly set at nought by a single power. She 
would be helping in any case by such conduct to weaken 
public law, and in this particular case would be doing the 
very thing which Mr. Mill admits to be immoral, namely, 
assuming the right to break a promise because it is incon- 
venient to keep it. The Treaty of 1856 is, no doubt, a part 
of the written law of Europe, but it is also a specific promise 
made by Great Britain to Turkey, a promise to which the 
feebler state has a right to appeal, and it is asserted has 
appealed. Clearly if the appeal is made, Mr. Mill’s reserved 
case arises, and England “ought” at all events to keep 
her bargain. ‘The Duke of Cleveland thinks evidently 
that the promise is not binding because Turkey is a very 
bad power te fight for; but Turkey is no worse than 
she was when we made the promise, and if she were, that 
would in no way release us from our obligation. We did not 
stipulate that “Turkey” should cease to be a synonym for 
a horde of Mussulman Asiatics, whose extinction would be, 
if not a blessing, at all events the most infinitesimal of all 
losses to mankind. If we are compelled to go to war in this 
matter, it will not be in defence of Turkey, but in fulfilment 
of our written promise, and to prevent Europe from falling 
into the international anarchy which must follow the defiant in- 
fraction of a treaty not annulled either by time or circumstances 
or consent. Even the insult to this country, deliberate and 
gross as it is, will have nothing to do with our action, which 
will be guided entirely by our sense of the worth of engage- 
ments and of the necessity of enforcing respect for public 
law. : 

The truth seems to be that thoughtful Englishmen who 
have studied modern history are getting utterly puzzled by 
what seem to them the incessant breaches of European 
Treaties, and half inclined to suspect that Treaties are of no 
use at all except to cause trouble to Great Britain. They see 
clearly that Treaties cannot be perpetual, they see that cer- 
tain treaties are very easily set aside, and they are trying 
hard to find some new law which shall be obeyed, and 
nevertheless shall not require perpetual re-enforcing. For the 
moment, the popular fancy is for treaties for limited periods, 
but capable of renewal, and no doubt that plan would have 
many and very great advantages. It would, however, have 
some very serious disadvantages, the greatest perhaps being 
the necessity of calling Congresses every few years, and the 
danger lest every “period” should be marked by a war. It 
might be preferable to follow the plan on which commercial 
treaties are drawn, and make every treaty perpetual, but 
subject to a right of withdrawal after one year’s notice. 
Public law would then be observed, and the Powers concerned 
would then decide to make war or abstain from war according 
to the value at the time of the Treaty itself. If such a clause 
had existed, for instance, in the Treaty of Paris, we should 
have only had to decide whether the neutralization of the 
Black Sea was worth a war with Russia. There would have 
been no insult, no breach of international law, no necessity for 
discussion, except upon the value of a rather feeble arrange- 
ment, which would, in that event, have probably been super- 
seded by an agreement opening the Black Sea to men-of-war 
of all nations. In a sea not confined to Russia and Turkey, 
Russian fleets would be no more dangerous than they are in the 
Mediterranean. Another plan would be to insert an arbitration 
clause in every treaty making some neutral and weak power ex- 
positor of the law, and distinctly allowing for evidence of 
desuetude or impossibility as admissible in the argument. We 
dare say Mr. Mill could suggest even better devices ; but then 
the value of them all depends upon the respect which is paid 
to Treaties in themselves. If Russia may of her own mere 
motion abolish the clause in the Treaty of 1856 neutralizing 
the Black Sea, she may abolish the clause in a future Treaty, 
which compels the contracting parties to give twelve months’ 
notice of withdrawal. That may be inconvenient too, and may 
therefore be declared null and void. The Treaty of 1856 is not 
dead, but alive. Five out of seven signataries wish it to continue, 
the Powers by whom it was drawn resent its refraction, the 
Power for whose benefit it was made appeals for aid against its 
infraction. If such an agreement can be set aside, what is the 
value of any agreement among the nations? And yet, 
except in the rise of some overshadowing power strong 
enough to make its will take the place of contracts, where is 
there any substitute for agreements to be found? The nations 
cannot go on without them, for that would be going without 
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an international law, and they cannot substitute for 
Treaties a code, for that would require a tribunal to en- 
force it, and no such tribunal can be framed. Unless 
war is to be perpetual, Germany and ['rance, after this war 
must come to some understanding, and how are they 
to come to one if that understanding may be nullified with- 
out war at the discretion of either side? The argument 
always comes round to the same point,—that agreements be- 
tween nations are indispensable ; that some nations, if strongly 
tempted and sure of impunity, will break them; and that 
it is therefore essential to the welfare of Europe that such 
violent breaches of faith should be punished. As to the 
fact of a breach of faith, each power, in the absence of a 
tribunal, must judge for itself; but it is difficult in this 
instance for an impartial man to deny that it has occurred. 
Russia agreed, and adimits she agreed, to neutralize the Black 
Sea. She now declares that the agreement is null and void. 
If that is not a breach of faith, when ever was one committed 
in the history of the world ? 


THE BEST METROPOLITAN SCIIOOL BOARD. 

IIE excessive number of candidates for the Metropolitan 
School Board, and the difliculty of manipulating the 
cumulative vote, renders it a matter of the greatest importance 
to lay down clearly what objects the electors ought to propose 
to themselves in the election of next week, What we want 
for the London School Board is, we take it, a fair representation 
of the various tendencies of the London public on controverted 
points, especially religious education,—the special representa- 


important religious section of the country. 





tives, however, being chosen for their reasonableness, and 


capacity for entering into other points of view than their own; | 
next, a sufficient number of men skilled in the practical work | 


of education and familiar with the best methods and tests of 
efficiency ; lastly, a certain number of administrative politicians 
who have been accustomed to deal with representative bodies, 
and who can represent the Metropolitan School Board in 
Parliament, and will give it a certain amount of weight 
with the Central Government. These are, as it seems to us, 
the three main ends to be kept in view, to obtain a body truly 
representative of the wishes of the people, to make it truly 
educational, and to have it efficiently organized and working 
in complete harmony with Parliament and the Education 
Department. Now, to apply these general principles as far as 
possible to the list of candidates we have had for the various 
districts is, of course, a work of great difficulty, and any list 
which we could draw out must, of course, be modified by the 
special knowledge of electors as to the candidates of their own 
district. If we suggest a list in each district, it is less for any 
guidance it can give to individuals than for the sake of illus- 
trating the principles which ought, in our judgment, to guide 
the electors. But this can be done so much better in relation 
toa particular group of representatives for any district, that 
we will suggest a list in each case, which, if elected, would, 
we think, combine fairly the elements of adequate representa- 
tion, adequate special knowledge, and adequate political 
capacity. 

To begin with the City, which is to have four representatives, 
the election of the Rev. W. Rogers, Mr. 8S. Morley, M.P., Mr. 
Henry Hoare, and Mr. G. W. Hastings would, we think, be com- 





pletely satisfactory. Mr. Rogers has already organized a great 
and successful middle-class City school, and is, perhaps, in 
some respects better fitted for the Chairmanship of the School 
Board than any other candidate. He is, indeed, a clergyman 
of the Church of England,—no doubt an objection to his | 
taking such a position ; but a clergyman of studiously moderate, 
perhaps even too moderate religious tone of mind,—religion 
being an influence which without a germ of enthusiasm in it 
is not worth much. Mr. Rogers, however, is master of the 
subject of education and its organization ; he is a man of great 
breadth and force of character, and it may be said that a 
clergyman of the widest school, who thoroughly understands 
laymen and is accustomed to act with them, will know better | 
how to harmonize the various elements of possible discord, 
than any layman, however broad. Whatever, however, his claims | 
for the important post of Chairman of the Board may be, the 
City election will be a farce, and a most unintelligible farce, if 
Mr. Rogers is not elected in it. Mr. Morley we name as a | 


very influential representative of the Orthodox Dissenters, a 
Member of Parliament, and a well-known public benefactor. | 
Mr. Hoare as connected with one of the great banking firms, | 
and also as having access toa well-known school in the Church, | 
will strengthen the Board in the City, and in the opinion of an} 





i Mr. Hastings is a 
lawyer of very considerable attainments, who through the 
Social Science Association, of which he has long been the real 
centre, has become familiar with all the most active and 
energetic of educational and social reformers, and will 
therefore be the channel for ideas well worth represent- 
ing, as well as the spokesman of his own. If the 
City chooses these four, it will, at least, contribute an 
adequate part of the brain of the School Board, and 
that, too, without losing the confidence of the wealthy 
merchants and bankers of London. Westminster has five 
seats on the School Board, and Westminster will not do 
badly if it chooses Dr. Alfred Barry, Mr. W. H. Smith, 
M.P., Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, M.P., Lord Howard of 
Glossop, and Mr. C. E. Mudie. Dr. Alfred Barry, the head of 
King’s College, and a man of very considerable vigour and 
ability, would represent the Church of England no doubt, and 
is disposed, we see, to be “ cautious” in the use of the com- 
pulsory powers, but is too sensible and political to attempt 
anything like a sectarian policy, and he is, at all events, 
thoroughly skilled in the administrative organization of edu- 
cation. Mr. W. H. Smith is not only a Member of Parlia- 
ment, but one who has efliciently organized a very great busi- 
ness of very wide ramifications, and whose judgment on any 
question of organization will be of the highest value. He will 
help to keep the Board to its work. Lord Howard of 
Glossop is one of only two members of the House of 
Lords who are candidates for the London School Board, and 
one of only four Roman Catholics who are candidates 
for that Board. His presence on the Board would do 
much to gain it the confidence of Roman Catholics, and he 
has sat long enough in the House of Commons, and should 
have learnt enough as a Roman Catholic statesman there, to 
know how to command the respect of Churchmen and Dis- 
senters. Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice is a young Member of 
Parliament and a promising one, who has already spoken with 
great ability in favour of liberalizing the Universities, and 
has the leisure to make good use of his abilities in the public 
service. In a body which threatens to be, as all English 
representative bodies are too apt to be, composed of middle- 
aged men, Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice would be even more 
useful on account of his youth and energy, than on account of 
his connection with Parliament, though that is not without 
moment. Finally, Mr. Mudie represents a considerable Dis- 
senting body, and represents the wise and liberal side of Dis- 
sent; he struck out by his library a new line of education, 
which has expanded to very great dimensions, and his election 
would do a great deal to make the nomination of West- 
minster really representative. 

Chelsea, which has four representatives on the School 
Board, will not do badly if it chooses Lord Lawrence, Mrs. 
William Grey, Mr. John Osborne, and Dr. J. H. Gladstone. 
Lord Lawrence is a considerable statesman and a really great 
administrator. Though known to be somewhat narrow in his 
private religious views, which lean to Recordism, he is far too 
statesmanlike to allow himself to be betrayed into narrowness 
in administering such an act as the Education Act of last 
Session. Probably, he would in some respects make an even 
better chairman of the Metropolitan Board, if he would take 
the post, than Mr. Rogers, Though his administrative ex- 
perience of the department of education has been an Indian, 
and not an English one, and he has, of course, less familiarity 
with the details of the work than Mr. Rogers, his experience 
of the duties of government in the great position of our Indian 
Viceroy, as well as in those other less great, but very great 
posts which he filled in the Punjaub, would more than com- 
pensate for the comparative inferiority of his knowledge as an 
organizer of London Schools. It would be simply absurd not 
to elect Lord Lawrence. Indeed, we hold his election to be even 
more certain than that of Mr. Rogers. Of Mrs. Grey we do 
not know much, except that she is one of only three women 
who are candidates for places on the Metropolitan School 
Board, and that three seats in forty-nine will be far too few 
for women to hold in organizing schools of which 
half will be girls’ schools. Mr. Osborne is a working- 
men’s candidate, of whom there should certainly be several, 
if the School Board is to represent fairly the views 
of the parents. He is in favour of compulsory education, and 
though something of a Secularist, not bigoted, being “not 
opposed to Bible reading if the parents desire it.” Dr. Glad- 
stone is a fellow of the Royal Society, which is, so far as it 
goes, in his favour, tending to connect the School Board with 
one of the most influential of English Societies; he is in favour 
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of compulsory education, and is, we have heard, also a Dissenter. 
With Lord Lawrence, Mrs. Grey, Mr. Osborne, and Dr. Glad- 
stone to represent it, Chelsea would increase greatly both the 

litical weight and the representative adequacy of the central 
School Board. 

If Marylebone, which has seven members, should elect 
Professor Huxley, Miss Garrett, M.D., Dr. Angus, Mr. Cremer, 
Mr. E. J. Hutchins, Rey. A. W. Thorold, and Alderman 
Sir Sidney Waterlow,—it would elect one man of genius and 
great deliberative weight ; one woman not only an experienced 
physician, but of consummate ability and large special know- 
ledge of London wants—a learned and Liberal orthodox 
Dissenter who has made education the study of his life, an 
energetic working-man of fair talents, a Roman Catholic 
gentleman, heartily favourable to the fair execution of 
the Act, a liberal clergyman, and an alderman who has 
made a special study of the metropolitan building question, 
and would probably be of great use in relation to the con- 
struction of the necessary School buildings. From Professor 
Husley’s views on the religious question we differ very widely, as 
our readers are aware ; but he is a man of such singular energy 
and power that we should give him our support on the same 
principle on which Conservatives who would never have voted 
for a common-place Radical have often voted for Mr. Bright 
or Mr. Cobden, as representative men who ought to be 
in Parliament,—besides that on all questions except the 
religious question Profegsor Iluxley’s great knowledge, 
his influence over men, and his singular practical lucidity, 
would be of the first utility. Miss Garrett’s defeat 
would be a _ real mistortune for the London School 
Board. She knows some of the poorest districts of Lon- 
don as few women know them; she is mistress of all the 
great sanitary aspects of the education question ; and she has 
more general knowledge, sense, and ability than, say, five- 
sixths, at least, of existing Members of Parliament. If 
Finsbury, which has six members, elects for its representatives 
Mr. MacCullagh Torrens, M.P., Mr. J. R. Morrison, Mr. 
Lucraft, Mr. Hartley, Mr. Rivington, and Dr. Tomkins, it will 
have, not perhaps a brilliant, but a very respectable and 
important influence in the education Parliament of London. 
Mr. McCullagh Torrens is a man of very considerable influence 
in Parliament, and has brought on and passed one of the most 
important London Acts of recent years, one which compelled 
him to study the condition of the poor in London very minutely. 
Of Mr. J. R. Morrison we only know that he has issued an 
exceedingly good address, with more reflection in it than 
has marked the great majority of the addresses. Mr. 
Lucraft is a working-man’s candidate. Mr. Hartley is 
the Statistical Secretary of the Sunday School Union, 
and as such has special knowledge of the educational 
needs of the children of London; Mr. Rivington is, 
we believe, a surgeon of some position, and medical men 
will not be too numerous on the School Board; and Dr. 
Tomkins (an LL.D.) is, we believe, an accomplished lawyer, of 
whom, again, there are apparently not too many among the 
candidates. 

Hackney, whieh has five members, can hardly do better than 
elect Mr. Charles Reed, M.P., Rev. John Oakley, Rev. J. N. 
Picton, Mr. J. Hale, and Mr. A. Sonnenschein. Mr. Reed, 
besides being the member for the borough, and a man of some 
weight in Parliament, will represent fairly the orthodox Dis- 
senters. Mr. Oakley is one of the ablest and most earnest and 
successful of London Church clergymen,—a little “ high,” no 
doubt, but not too high for the widest sympathies, and one 
who believes genuinely in the religious principle, and 
in the means of applying it 10 education without any sec- 
tarianism, and he favours direct compulsion. Mr. Picton 
is an Independent minister of singularly wide mind, 
and high intellectual attainments, with a bias towards 
*‘ purely secular ’’ day schools, though he will *‘ faithfully pro- 
tect schools preferring unsectarian religious teaching.” He 
also approves direct compulsion. Mr. Ilale is a working-man’s 
candidate in favour of direct compulsion, and not bigoted 
against religious teaching. Mr. Sonnenschein is a very able 
teacher, who has studied the science of teaching in both Ger- 
many and England, and done not a little in some departments 
of teaching (especially mathematics) to improve and popularize 
the methods. Of this class of candidates there are far too few 
on the Education Board, and we should be very glad to see Mr. 
Sonnenschein elected. 
members) will do yery well if it chooses Mr. E. N. Bux- 


ton, Mr. E, H. Currie, Mr. Langdale, Mr. Matthias, and Mr. | 


The Tower Hamlets (which has five | 


admirably organized educational influence in Spitalfields, and 
has put forth an admirable address. Mr, Currie is, we have an 
idea, an India civilian, of a somewhat narrow religious school, 
but with an able civilian’s administrative powers and experi- 
ence. Mr. Langdale is one of only four Roman Catholic 
candidates in all London. Mr. Matthias is a working-man’s 
candidate “in favour of secular and technical education” 
and of Mr. F. Young, of whom we know nothing directly, we 
understand that very high expectations are formed in the 
locality itself. 

Of the Southwark candidates,—Southwark has four seats, 
—we speak with more hesitation than of those of any other 
district, knowing hardly any of them except through their 
professed opinions. Mr. Wallace is one of the four Roman 
Catholic candidates, and if the London School Board contained 
four out of forty-nine Catholics the Roman Catholies would 
certainly be under-represented. Mr. Bayley is a strong com- 
pulsionist, which is good so far as it goes, as is Mr. W. E. 
Baxter ; and Mr. William Stafford is a working-man’s candi- 
date. In Lambeth, which has five seats, Mr. Applegarth, 
Mr. McArthur, M.P., the Rev. G. M. Murphy, Mr. Samuel 
Shaen, and Mr. Charles Few would probably be a good choice. 
Mr. Applegarth is by far the ablest of the various working- 
men’s candidates, indeed a man of no common vigour and 
knowledge. He is a compulsionist. Mr. McArthur, M.P., is a 
compulsionist, and would represent, we believe, a large Dissent- 
ing body. The Rev. G. M. Murphy has spoken out for giv- 
ing the poor “the higher range of instruction so much 
needed,” and is strong for unsectarian teaching; Mr. 
Samuel Shaen is a man of ability and force, if something 
of a doctrinaire; and Mr. Few issues a sensible address. 
Finally, in Greenwich, which has four seats, hardly 
better members than Miss Emily Davies and Canon Miller 
could be chosen, the one a woman who has spent years in the 
study of the subject of women’s education, and never written 
upon it without saying something of mark, something that has 
commanded attention far and wide; the other, Canon Miller, 
a Liberal Churchman of great ability and zeal, to whom Mr, 
Gladstone is said to have owed his election, whose theology 
has a somewhat evangelical bias, but who, nevertheless, is far 
too earnest in the popular cause to be obstructive in the 
educational parliament. Of the other candidates, two have 
protested very sensibly against false economy, especially in 
paying schoolmasters ; and this is so important a point, that 
though we know nothing else of them, we should suppose 
that Mr. George Offor, who “considers that it is the truest 
economy to pay well the best teachers that can be selected,” 
and Mr. G. White, who “‘deprecates the payment of small 
stipends to schoolmasters,” have sense above the average of 
their brother candidates. 

At all events, if the Metropolitan School Board contains 
as many men of political mark, of special capacity for the 
work of education, and as many representative of the wishes 
of London, as we have named, it will be likely to take 
a great lead in the education of the country, 


THE STRENGTH OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


MHE rumours which ooze out as to the intentions of the 
Government with respect to the Defences are not 
altogether satisfactory. It is a good thing, no doubt, that 
the Commander-in-Chief is to be transferred to the War Office, 
for it isa faint approach towards unity of management; bat it 
is a bad thing that the Army is still to be commanded by a 
Royal Prince, who though he does his daily work better than 
civilians usually allow, is invincibly opposed to Sir W. Mans- 
field's plan of “‘ democratizing”’ the Army. It is a good thing 
that Mr. Gladstone has almost brought himself to believe that 
the country can afford the sum necessary to buy back commis- 
sions, but it is a bad thing that the War Ollice has not 
the nerve to abolish Purchase at once—an order quite 
within the prerogative—and trust to Parliament to sup- 
ply the needful compensations. It is a good thing that 
“something is to be done” to make the Militia more 
effective, and a bad thing that the Yeomanry, instead 
of being compelled to become efficient, are in process of a 
reduction intended apparently mainly to save certain half- 
pennies. It is a good thing that Mr. Cardwell should an- 
nounce, as he appears to be doing, that he has one corps 
d’armée of 35,000 men of all arms perfectly equipped for foreign 
| service, ready to sail at 24 hours’ notice, with a similar force to 
| follow two months afterwards; and a very bad thing that he 
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disposal. His friends ask whether Great Britain ever had in 
peace time such an army ready, and seem to think that Par- 
liamentary “point” quite an answer to every objection, 
whereas it has scarcely anything to do with the real matter 
in hand. The question is, not whether we havs a larger force 
ready than we ever had before, but whether we have a large 
enough force under the changed conditions of war to make 
our yoice an appreciable power in Europe. Suppose, for in- 
stance, Russia, finding Germany greatly aggrandized, seized 
the Principalities as a compensation essential to the balance 
of power. We should have Austria for an ally, no doubt, as 
we once had France ; and Austria has a great many men who, 
if properly fed and officered, would be good troops; but an 
ally must be repaid by alliance, and with only one corps d’armee 
disposable how much would our alliance be worth? We quite 
admit that this corps d’armée would be a good one, would be 
constantly renewed, and would do and suffer quite con- 
siderable things; and we also admit that until we 
are fairly frightened, say by some change in _ the 
art of transporting troops, or by a defeat of our fleet, 
we cannot have a really great Army, no Cabinet being strong 
enough for the radical reorganization which, for our 
£22,000,000 a year—the sum now spent on the Army in 
England and India—would give us 300,000 regular troops, 
It ought to give us 500,000, who would then cost just double 
the French average; but we never ask for impossibilities, 
such as thrift from Englishmen, or continuous policy from 
a Parliamentary Government. But still there are degrees of 
efliciency, and a War Minister up to the level of the 
situation would not, we think, deem three such corps 
darmée as Mr. Cardwell’s, equally ready and equally well 
equipped, at all too great a force for the necessities 
of an Empire which has at last been taught that safety and 
isolation are not convertible terms, and under an economic, 
pacific, and non-intervening Ministry, has, within five months, 
twice been compelled to offer to great Powers war. One begins 
to see at last what Mr. Gladstone has in his mind when he 
talks of the ‘“ wise administration” of his War Minister, and 
recognize that Mr. Cardwell has at least one good quality, a 
dislike of mere paper returns. The force he claims is there, as 
far as he can put it there, and is not the mere appearance of 
a force, and so far it is good. But what is the use of a 
realistic War Minister who has no imagination, who is con- 
tent if his three men and a corporal are efficient men; who 
cannot, or will not, see that the object of an army is victory 
in war, and that an army which would in any conceivable con- 
test be outnumbered by ten to one cannot be victorious. 

This is the point to which we desire, by incessant hammer- 
ing, repetition, and general tiresomeness to induce the public 
to attend. They are bemused with statistics, which for their 
purpose are absolutely worthless. They want to be sure 
that they can, under pressure of some supreme necessity, 
or in pursuance of some great design, move three corps 
@armee, less than 100,000 men, and they are told 
that they have so many battalions, in India; that there 
is a reserve which, in about ten years, will have 60,000 
men; that they have 80,000 drilled but unoflicered militia- 
men, and that all these forces are by and by to be “ local- 
ized,’ and then everything will go right; and they go away, 
not indeed satisfied, but bewildered, and do not see that they 
have not obtained what they want at all. With ten more 
batteries of artillery, and one fortified arsenal somewhere 
away from the coast, preferentially above Redhill or there- 
abouts, England would be safe enough ; and if that is all they 
want, they may just as well leave Mr. Cardwell alone. He will 
secure that for them as well as another, and do it as cheaply 
as anybody, and in about twenty years will show them a 
much improved little army, probably quite as strong as 
that of Holland or Switzerland, and much better organized 
and equipped. But if they want more than that, a 
movable army, namely, of three corps, with 500 guns for 
service, an army which could help to save an ally, or destroy 
an invading force unexpectedly menacing us, and want it now, 
they must shut their ears to statistics, and insist obstinately 
on four points,—that the Royal Commander-in-Chief shall be 
replaced for a time by a soldier of the new ideas; that pur- 
chase shall be finally and fully replaced by competition from 
31st March next ; that the Artillery shall be doubled, and the 
vote for it taken for seven years instead of one; and that the 





regular soldiers, cavalry and infantry, to be kept at home, 
independent of militia, and reserves, and paper supports of | 


deluded by laudations of the fleet they will not get what they 
want, but something totally different. In particular, they 
should not be frightened about expense, for there will, in the 
end, be none. Mr. Gladstone is the greatest financier who ever 
lived, but as long as reduction will serve, so long will he avoid 
the sickening task of reforming from the beginning the finan. 
cial mismanagement of the British Army, the most astound- 
ingly wasteful of human institutions. Let him but 
once see that he cannot have reductions in strength, 
and he will bring that marvellous brain of his to bear 
on reductions in waste, will compel the Departments to give 
us the strength we need without further outlay than the ex- 
penditure which now brings us in so little,—will, for example, 
instead of our shadowy regiments, in which money is spent 
upon everything except fighting-men, give us the solid Con- 
tinental regiments of 3,000 men, with one officer to every 
hundred, and he a man who toils at his duty eight hours a day 
like any other citizen earning his bread. The thing can be done, 
and if the people insist will be done; but it will not be done 
if the Members get enmeshed in scattered debates about militia 
and reserves and lords-lieutenants’ patronage, and all manner of 
rubbishy points, discussed in order that the old system may 
still continue to exist. They must ascertain clearly what they 
want, and get it, if they have to dismiss any number of govern- 
ments in the process. If they do not want what we want, 
namely, three movable corps d’armée of Regulars, 72 batteries 
of field artillery, and 80,000 militia fit to do all garrison work 
on a pinch, our recommendation is none the less sound. They 
have only to alter the figures, but continue to insist harshly, 
obstinately, piggishly, upon securing the figures upon which 
they are agreed. Above all, let them before the Session 
arrives consult their constituents, and decide clearly in their 
own minds whether ¢hey really are devoted to peace, money- 
making, and comfort, as the talkers think, or whether they 
are, as we believe, the most utterly haughty population that 
ever responded to an insult by a blow. 





THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE POPE. 


{ NGLISH CATHOLICS are greatly chagrined because the 
English politicians of to-day underrate the importance 

of the Pope, and the value to Europe of his independence ; and 
the Tuwhlet is at great pains to show that Protestant statesmen 
have in previous times repeatedly expressed their conviction 
that the Pope must, in the interest of Europe, be released 
from all liability to coercion. It quotes all manner of utter- 
anees by politicians of all shades of opinion, and declares that 
Pitt, Grenville, Burke, Castlereagh, Liverpool, Ellenborough, 
Lansdowne, Brougham, Wellington, Palmerston, and, it might 
have added, Disraeli, are all on the Catholic side. It is all 
more or less true, and the enumeration looks imposing, but 
after all, is not the Zublet wasting its breath? Who denies the 
power of the Pope, or the value of his independence? Ever 
since the world adopted the practice of electing governments 
or parts of governments by votes, the power of the Papacy has 
been a visible fact, recognizable by the stupid as well as by the 
wise. In every country of Europe a vast corporation of influential 
persons looks to him for ultimate guidance. That corporation is 
carefully and, as a rule, wisely distributed, till there is not a 
district in Europe or America exempt from its observation ; 
its members come into the most intimate contact with in- 
numerable households, and in the great majority of those 
households are regarded with respect, or even affection. They 
can, therefore, guide votes, that is, help to make or unmake 
governments, and, of course, governments must and do attend 
to them with more or less anxiety. As it accidentally happens, 
moreover, the contentment of the households influenced 
by Catholic priests is to many important kingdoms of 
the very gravest importance. In every great household in 
Europe, save perhaps one, the skeleton in the cupboard is 
a Catholic skeleton. In Austria, by a strange and, as we con- 
ceive, quite temporary accident, the priesthood has contrived 
to render itself so unpopular as to be powerless, and except in 
the Tyrol its support would be rather prejudicial than help- 
ful to either of the two great parties which in Vienna struggle 
for the right of influencing the Executive. But in the United 
Kingdom, the population which of all others it is necessary to 
conciliate is fanatically Catholic. In Russia, the one hostile 
branch of the Slavonic race—the branch which Russia must 
subdue, or conciliate, or perish—seeks its religious, intellectual, 
and political guidance from the Holy Chair. The future 


all kinds, shall never be less than 100,000 men. If they are | Kaiser of Germany will have above all things to dread a league 
frightened by talk about expense, or bemused by statistics, or] between Liberalism and Rome, 
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danger of the Republic is the fear lest the priesthood should 
convince the peasantry that it and salvation are in the long 
run incompatible. In truth, there is not a State in Europe in 
which the Papacy is not a living and formidable power, nor 
one in which statesmen do not acknowledge the truth every 
day of their lives, often, no doubt, by mere anathemas, but 
still more often by the most resolute efforts to bring 
State policy and Catholic feeling into some sort of en- 
durable accord. The Pope is contemned, Catholics say ; 
but by whom? By the Government of France, which 
is irritating its own strongest supporters by insisting 
that priests shall be let alone? by Count Bismarck, who is 
perpetually holding out vague promises to Rome? by Count 
Beust, who is fettered at every turn by the mere fact that he 
is Protestant? by Prince Gortschakoff, who fights Rome with 
the gloves he does not condescend to use when striking 
England ? or by Victor Emanuel, who having acquired Rome, 
looks at it as much as a child looks at the cold bath it has 
been crying for, standing there stripped on the edge to inquire 
ten times over whether the water feels warm? There is not a 
sensible man in Europe who denies the power of the Pope, or 
questions that if this power were wielded by any single State, 
such state would have to be very jealously watched, or, it 
might be, very severely reasoned with. 

But what has all that to do with the question at issue, 
namely, the right of the Pontiff to remain Sovereign of the 
States of the Church, or rather of Rome? As regards the 
States, the argument is clearly of no value whatever. The 
Pope is just as independent if Sovereign of Rome and a port 
as if Sovereign of all Italy, more especially if the Catholic 
world, whether through its sovereigns or through its bishops, 
engages to provide him with an adequate revenue. And as 
regards Rome, the argument can scarcely be allowed more 
efficacy. Rome is not necessary to the Pope’s independence, 
any more than Paris or Quito, and its possession is in itself 
in the highest degree injurious to his independence. De- 
tested as the Pope always must be by his subjects, not 
because they detest him, but because they detest the Canon 
law, which wherever he is supreme must be obeyed,—and envied 
as the owner of Rome must always be by Italy, the Pope, if 
King of Rome, must always be fettered by the necessity of 
jealously protecting his temporal power. He must regulate 
his Church policy by his royal interests, and decide on all that 
vast group of questions which are partly moral and partly 
political by a reference to this central necessity,—that is, in 
obedience to an impulse as secular, as coercive, and as objec- 
tionable as the authority of any civil power. If Italy, for 
example, controlled the Pope, the Pope could hardly en- 
courage Spanish bishops to resist anti-clerical laws passed 
by King Amadeo, with the vigour his conscience might 
prompt,—he would be on that matter scarcely free. But, 
on the other hand, if the Pope were King of Rome, 
and watchful for his kingship, his Holiness could scarcely 
condemn a strong ally like Isabella for anti-clerical laws 
with the vigour his conscience might approve. He would 
in the one case be enslaved by secular authority, and in the 
other by secular considerations, and where is the spiritual 
difference? We have never for a moment given way to what 
seems to us the Protestant prejudice about the necessity of 
independence to the Pope. He must, to be useful, or to carry 
out in any way the objects of his existence, be above human 
laws. When speaking ex cathedrd and on matters of 
doctrine he is, on the Catholic theory, already above 
them—as within the domain of infallibility no human power 
could have any effect upon his utterance. A Pope dying at 
the stake would still, within that sphere of thought, be 
divinely protected from error. But there is an immense range 
of duty outside that sphere which the Pope has to perform, 
and which cannot be performed properly if he is responsible 
even in appearance to any human authority whatsoever, on 
any ground, or in any way. A good deal of ridicule, for 
example, was poured upon Pio Nono because a few days ago 
he was so querulous about his right to a separate post-bag ; 
but after all, how was he to get on without one, or transact 
the business of his office, while the most sacred confessions, 
the most important communications from his Bishops, the 
most compromising letters from disciples of all sorts were 
liable to be opened and read, or even, as happened in 1848, 
to be published to the world? It is not fair to say that the 
Catholic system can be worked under such a condition, and 
that is only one of a hundred instances in which the absence 
of sovereignty, the mere fear that a violent party may one 
day treat the Pope as a subject, is fatal to the necessary free- 





dom of a prelate who is either the Vicegerent of Christ for 
certain matters or nobody. We say he is nobody, but there is 
no justice in assuming our premiss, and then snubbing Catho- 
lics for conclusions not drawn from that premiss at all, but 
from another one which destroys ours. We must argue from the 
Catholic basis, and upon that basis, as now stated, sovereignty 
is needful to the Pope, but any sovereignty would suflice just 
as well as Rome, provided it were freely accessible to the world. 
Rome without Civita Vecchia and the lands connecting them 
would be, nay, is, in a way, a prison for the Pope, all whose cor- 
respondence must pass through alien or hostile hands ; but any 
place by the sea, Elba, or Capri, or any one of a hundred 
Mediterranean islands, granted in full sovereignty, would do just 
as wellas Rome. He could govern Catholicism from thence 
just as well as Garibaldi could govern the Revolution from 
Caprera. 

We are quite aware that Catholics have other reasons to 
allege for their claim to Rome, and that some of them are 
infinitely more formidable than this one of the necessity for 
independence ; but we cannot allow them to muddle up reasons 
good and bad, and produce the total to the world as unanswer- 
able proof. The claim to Rome as property is of course silly, 
but some of their reasons are absolutely unanswerable, or 
rather incapable of answer, except on grounds which ignore 
the necessity for the Pontificate itself. When a Catholic says 
Christ gave the See of Rome to St. Peter and his successors, 
and that He meant the gift to include sovereignty, there is no 
possible reply except that He did not, which is a Protestant or 
schismatic reply, or rather a contradiction. So also when a 
Catholic argues that the possession of Rome, and of Rome 
rather than any other place, is indispensable to the Church, 
whose interests far transcend the interests of any group of 
citizens, or indeed the secular interests of the whole world, 
there is no answer, and can be none, except a formal denial 
that those transcendental interests exist. But Catholics naturally 
would like to discover some argument which heretics would 
appreciate as well as the faithful, and they therefore produce 
this one of the necessity of independence, which has so much of 
surface, or, it may be, of real truth in it, but has no bearing 
upon the sovereignty of Rome, more than of any other section 
of the earth’s surface. That the Pope should have a dominion 
is, we think, clear, the interests of the Catholic Church being 
important enough to deserve that position for their chief 
administrator ; but it is equally clear that the smaller the 
population, and the more isolated the position of this dominion, 
provided it is accessible, the more perfectly will it be adapted 
to ils end. 





NATIONAL ATTRACTIVENESS. 

IIE extreme aversion with which the majority of Alsatians 
regard the prospect of a transfer to Germany seems to be 
admitted on all hands, even by the Professors who are recom- 
mending the ravishment as, on the whole, the most religious and 
high-principled method of making love, and the fact suggests 
some curious reflections. What is the secret of national attrac- 
tiveness, of the charm which some races or nations appear to have 
for others? We do not mean the secret of the power of ruling, 
the secret learned so perfectly by Romans, Anglo-Saxons, Turks, 
and all manner of disagreeable populations, but the secret by 
which one race sometimes draws another to itself as perfectly as 
a lover draws his bride. It certainly is not race. ‘That is the 
explanation of modern philosophers, and even of many statesmen 
who regard the attractive force exercised by community of origin 
with an almost superstitious dread. Look, they say, at the perfec- 
tion of unity which exists between England and Scotland, at the 
rapidity with which Germans have drawn together, at the dis- 
position to cohere manifested by Slavs in the dangerous movement 
known as Panslavism. ‘Their fears, however, judged by the 
facts, would seem to be exaggerated. No hatred is deeper or 
more permanent than that which the two best known branches of 
the Slav race entertain for one another, the English and Scotch 
maintained a bitter feud for centuries, while the different branches 
of the Teuton stock show not the slightest disposition to coalesce. 
Englishmen and Americans, though not so hostle as their literary 
class makes out, still are far from fond of one another ; and the 
German readiness to become either English or American, is by no 
means indicative of thorough liking either for Americans or 
Englishmen, and is by no means strongly reciprocated. English- 
men never display either for America or Germany the affection 
which they constantly display for Italy, an affection which rises 
among Anglo-Italians to a fanaticism, aud has, so far as we know, 
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no parallel in any other people, certainly in no people of the Latin 
race. Neither Frenchman nor Spaniard ever genuinely loves or 
honestly respects Italy, while the Italian looks on both Spaniard 
and Frenchman with a distaste which in the latter case is only 
deepened by his fear. On the other hand, the Frenchman attracts 
two races separated by origin entirely from himself with an 
attraction over which injustice, treachery, or ridicule seems to have 
no power. The Alsatians are Germans by origin, do not speak 
French, and have been for generations the butt of Parisian wit as 
a LBeeotian people, a thick-headed set, scarcely deserving to be 
classed as Frenchmen. ‘Their peculiarities are travestied by 
French comedians as freely as the English, and they are dis- 
tinctly oppressed in the matter of cultivation, the oppression being 
aggravated by a slight sting of contempt. Small boys in Stras- 
burg who speak German are made to walk about with a board 
tied to them till they can transfer it to some one whois in a 
similar way ‘‘contemning civilization” by speaking his own tongue. 
‘The Poles are Slayons by origin, know no French, and have been, 
on the whole, bitterly ill-treated by France, which has time after 
time summoned them to battle and then betrayed them; yet they, 
like the Alsatians, are almost to a man the friends of France, 
fight by her side, cannot be conciliated or subjugated by any 
other people. It is scarcely too much to say that, as far as the 
consent of the people is concerned, France might hold Poland as a 
Viceroyalty more easily than Germany holds Posen, and much 
more easily than England held the colonies across the Atlantic 
filled with her own children. Why ? 

If the secret of attractiveness is not race, neither is it alto- 
gether history. By history no people could be more thoroughly 
intertwined than the South and the North, yet hostility be- 
tween Yankees and Virginians is deeper than the hostility between 
any races in Europe, while eight centuries of incessant war did 
not suffice to prevent ultimate unity between Knglishmen and 
Scotchmen, and six centuries of common achievement have not 
cemented the friendship of Irishmen and their conquerors. Italy 
had for centuries no common history, yet its people became one ; 
while the States of Spanish America, whose history is identical, 
fight each other with a savageness to which Europe affords no 
parallel, On ‘the other hand, the single people in the 
world which has to avenge on the Anglo-Saxon a_ history 
of wilful and deliberate wrong, wrong without limit or power 
of excuse except the badness of human nature, is also 
the single inferior race which, having come in contact with 
it, approves it. The fact would be incredible, were it not sup- 
ported by such a mass of evidence; but it is, nevertheless, true 
that the American negro feels no bitterness towards his oppres- 
sors; but, on the contrary, admires them, resents expatriation as 
an injury, imitates his enemies in all things that he can, would 
if allowed, become the most loyal and long-suffering of his sub- 
jects. While the Red Indian fights to the death, and the Hindoo 
looks on his conqueror with half-amused irritation, the negro is 
eady to stand and die by the white man’s side. The relation is 
he more extraordinary, because under the same circumstances the 
negro dil not maintain it either with Frenchmen or with 
Spaniards. ‘The moment he had the chance, he killed his masters 
in St. Domingo, while the great war of American emancipation 
was unmarked by a single massacre, or indeed by a single rising 
of any but the smallest importance. 

We know of no more perplexing circumstance in the whole 
history of race than the relation of the Negro to the American, 
and are half inclined to suspect that in it must be sought the 
general explanation of the attractiveness of races. Is it not this,— 
that men, whatever their origin, or their language, or their cir- 
cumstances, are attracted towards any nation whose character or 
attitude in the world or ideal of life satisfies their imaginations ? 
The Hindoo does not like or admire the British ideal, does not wish, 
if he may choose for himself, to become an Englishman, and while 
yielding at every turn to his power, and on many subjects to 
his influence, never acknowledges, consciously or unconsciously, 
his attractiveness, never quite gets rid of the sense that 
he is bowing before a barbarian. If Ilindostan were like 
Kagland, it would be a very detestable place,—that is his 
feeling, avowed or secret, and he can therefore at best 
be quiescent under English rule. The negro, on the contrary, 
would give the world to be a white man, is as proud as 
the white of his citizenship, thinks the States the finest country on 
earth, and shares to an almost comic degree in the prejudices of 
Ile conceives of no state of society more satis- 
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factory than a free South would be, and is ready therefore, if 
fairly treated, to become a loyal citizen. 
contrary, is not ready. 
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Anglo-Saxon people can satisfy, and which therefore makes him 
consider loyalty to them, and still more absorption in them, ag 
degradation. The kind of goodness he appreciates, the kind of 
greatness he admires, the kind of destiny he seeks is not the Anglo- 
Saxon, and no amount of justice, or kindliness, or equality ever 
completely reconciles him to his fate. The Alsatian, again, ig 
reconciled. His language is more akin to German than French, hig 
domestic habits are German, by origin he belongs to the German 
people, but his imagination is with the French. ‘Theirs is the 
only kind of liberty he has ever had, theirs the only glory he hag 
ever shared, theirs the only administration which has seemed to 
him efficient, and he cannot consent to be robbed of his ideal. 
This generation may be enriched by the transfer, or made happier, 
or become more enlightened; but Germany will never be to them 
what France is, an ideal possession, rather than lose which a man 
may be content to die, something which so satisfies his imagination 
that merely to, possess it sweetens life. ‘The regard of the Irishman 
and the Pole for France is inspired by the same cause. Something in 
the history of France, in her national character, in her ideal of life, 
satisfies the Irishman and the Pole as no other form of greatness 
ever does, and he turns from England or Russia to France with 
the feeling with which men who hate mountains turn to the far 
less picturesque plains, with a feeling of content and relief. They 
are great races, these English and Russ, but their greatness is not 
the greatness which entices, or awes, or excites him, and he turns 
away with his longing still unsatisfied. ‘Lhree races as different 
from one another in race, habits, and language as it is possible for 
races to be, are linked together by a tie which we can only 
describe as a sympathy of the imagination. It is because 
the Teutonic imagination, and therefore his ideal of life, igs 
so special, so separate, and to an outsider so unintelligible, that 
he alone among mankind, unless indeed the Spaniard shares his 
unenviable isolation, attracts no affection from any other race ; that, 
ruling all races, and incessantly in intercourse with all, he has 
never throughout his long history found a devoted ally. In 
Poland, in Ireland, in India, in the semi-Spanish States of 
America, the very men who serve him are potential rebels, and he 
has found but one follower, the negro whom he oppresses, and who 
with every race but the Anglo-Saxon has isolated himself by arms, 


THE INDIFFERENCE OF ANIMALS TO SPECULATIVE 
TRUTH. 

O*; of the rangers of Versailles and the forest of Marly, who 

lived in the middle of the last century, M. Charles Georges 
Leroy, wrote some very amusing letters on ‘ The Perfectibility 
of Animals,” under the pseudonym of the “'The Naturalist of 
Nuremberg,” which have just been translated, and published by 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall. He held, what we fancy almost any 
man, whether metaphysician or naturalist, who has studied the 
ways of animals at all closely, now holds, that the ascription 
to ‘instinct’ in animals of what is ascribed to ‘reason’ in man is 
entirely erroneous. Both animals and men have a variety of inhe- 
rited tendencies and habits which guide them to what they want 
without the working of their own intelligence, and no doubt these 
are much more numerous in the lower animals than in ourselves. 
‘The reason is simply that by the extension of reason we have 
arrived at substitutes for these instincts so much more eflicient, 
that the instincts themselves have fallen into comparative 
disuse, and so been lost. It is just like the loss of the sense of 
smeil by domesticated wolf dogs. ‘The wolf has the most 
wonderfully delicate sense of smell, from which it can learn 
and infer a hundred things in which domesticated dogs have 
no capacity to follow it. A half-breed between a dog and a wolf 
usually inherits this marvellous sense of smell, but if domesticated 
for a few generations will lose it utterly, simply from want of 
use and interbreeding with other dogs that have not got it. To 
the wolf his very existence depends on this keen sense of smell, 
hence it is kept in constant exercise ;—those who have it in the 
higher degrees live and prosper much more than those who 
have it in the lower degrees, and have a greater number 
of young which survive, and most of these probably inherit 
this sense, and many inherit it in an even enhanced degree, 
if both parents had it in a high degree. In this way 
the sense of smell becomes elaborated in the wolf. But 
once let any of the young cease to need the sense, and depend for 
their living upon man, and both the sense will lose its exercise, 
and there being no general cause at work to ensure the survival 
and inultiplication of those of the species which have this fine 
sense, and the destruction of those which haveit not, the inherited 
faculty will be lost in a few generations. Well, so precisely 
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it is, with regard to the animal instincts of man; so many of 
them are superseded by rational faculties, that no general cause 
is at work to give the advantage to human beings possessing 
these inherited instincts over those who have them not. On the 
contrary, the animal man, in spite of more wonderful instincts, 
is at a disadvantage in any stage of society as compared with the 
reasoning man, and so the less necessary of his instincts fall more 
and more into desuetude, and are superseded by the intellectual 
powers proper. 

Why does not the same process apply to animals? We all 
admit now that animals reason, and reason very acutely on par- 
ticular phenomena of great importance to their own safety and life. 
Cowper's dog, Beau, who saw his master trying and failing to 
secure a water-lily on the Ouse, and who half-an-hour after- 
wards, as they repassed the place, dashed into the river and 
bit off the water-lily, and swimming back to shore laid it at his 
master’s feet, clearly reasoned as to the object Cowper had had in 
view by his fruitless efforts with the stick, inferred that Cowper 
would be pleased if he obtained it for him, and carried this 
reasoning process in his memory for at least half-an-hour. ere 
analysis, reflection, inference, and the memory of the result of all 
these processes must clearly be ascribed to a particular dog, and the 
‘+ Naturalist of Nuremberg” shows, we think, that much inferior 
animals possess the same powers, and that under great stress of 
motive they will use them to solve far more complex problems. Ile 
shows how much more knowing an eften-hunted stag or fox is than a 
young one that has never been hunted, how a fox beset on all the 
exits to its hole by traps will wear away its paws in digging a new 
way out rather than go into the trap, but how if a rabbit gets 
caught in one of the traps set for it, the fox will infer that the 
trap has done its work, that its powers are exhausted in catching 
the rabbit, and will therefore walk quite calmly over the trap. 
He shows that an old hare or stag will, when it has distanced its 
pursuers, return a good way on its own steps and then give a great 
spring aside so as to get out of the path without leaving a scent, 
knowing that the dog wiil follow the scent up to the furthest point it 
has reached and then seek for new traces of its path; which, as 
he justly says, involves such a reasoning process as the following :— 
“A dog led by a man has frequently put me to flight, and has 
followed me along time by scent; therefore my scent must be 
known to him. What has already happened several times 
may happen again to-day; therefore I must guard to-day 
against what has formerly befallen me. ‘Though I am ignorant 
how they know my path and track it, yet I suppose that by means 
of a false scent I may be able to throw them out; for this pur- 
pose I must go and return upon my steps to deceive them as to the 
way I take.” He shows that an old hare pursued by greyhounds 
which are swift enough to keep her in view and to hunt by eye, 
not smell, will take her course as much as possible through 
thickets to baffle their eyes ; but the same hare, if pursued by har- 
riers, which hunt by smell, will keep to the open, because the smell 
lies much thicker in a wood, where she touches not only 
the ground, but the sides of the trees. Such a hare must draw 
her inferences clearly as to the clue by which the dogs pursue 
her, and alter her measures for safety accordingly. Ile shows that 
an old crow is even capable of counting higher than many savage 
tribes appear to count. The crows are killed in many preserving 
countries because they are so voracious of the eggs of the game- 
birds. “To lull suspicion, a carefully covered watch-house is 
made at the foot of the tree in which there is a nest, and a man 
conceals himself in it to watch the return of the parent bird; but 
he waits in vain, if she has ever before been shot at in the 
saine manner. She knows that you will issue from the cover 
into which she saw a man enter. ‘To deceive this sus- 
picious bird, the plan was hit upon of sending two men to 
the watch-house, one of whom passed on, while the other remained. 
But the crow counted, and kept her distance. ‘The next day three 
went, but again she perceived that only two retired. In fine, it 
was found necessary to send five or six men to the watch-house 
to put her out in her calculation. The crow, thinking this 
number of men had but passed by, lost no time in returning. 
This phenomenon, always repeated when the attempt is made, is to 
be recorded among the very commonest instances of the sagacity 
of animals.” 

Now here clearly was a crow quite up to a quinary system of 
arithmetic, though not to our decimal system. What we want to 
know is, why animals which show such delicate and acute reasoning 
powers as the dog, the stag, the bare, and the crow, under the 
stress of certain rather strong motives, do not develop their 
reasoning powers without this stimulus,—why they care only for 
what the Dean of St. Paul's calls “regulative truths,” that is, 





practical truths necessary for their safety and animal salvation, 
and do not get on into the study of speculative truths, 
the investigation of truth for its own sake, the knowledge 
of causes which do not immediately and urgently bear on their 
own dangers and wants. ‘The Naturalist of Nuremberg thinks 
it is owing to the lower animals having such a struggle for exist- 
ence that they have no time for any truths which do not bear im- 
mediately on their safety,—to their entire deficiency in ‘leisure and 
ennui.” But however much this may apply to animals in a wild 
state, it clearly does not apply to domestic animals. Dogs, espe- 
cially favourite dogs, have plenty of * leisure and ennui,” and suffer 
as much from ennui, when their masters and mistresses don’t go 
their proper walks and rides, as any West-End dandy. Clearly 
it is not ‘leisure and ennui’ which are wanting,—to domesticated 
animals, at least,—as conditions of the desire for speculative 
truth. Indeed, the “ Naturalist of Nuremberg” has made a little 
slip there. We never heard even of a human discoverer or investi- 
gator of truth who had been qualified for his investigations by 
leisure and ennui. The people who have leisure, never do anything, 
and the people who are ennityc’s with the world as it is, never add to 
its resources. If animal intellect in the least resembles our own, 
it is not leisure and ennui which will fit it for the speculative 
stage. 

‘The want of speculative tendency in animal intellect is, moreover, 
certainly not due to an absolute want of the power of abstraction. 
As the “ Naturalist of Nuremberg” shows, there is plenty of ab- 
straction necessarily implied in the intellectual feats we have 
mentioned. ‘The fox which walks over the trap after the rabbit 
has been caught in it, evidently had the clearest idea of an in- 
visible power in the trap which had been used up, but of which 
he could only have had an abstract idea. Cowper's dog 
had a clear idea of as abstract a thing as Cowper's wish, aud 
deliberately adopted means to gratify that wish. ‘The counting 
crow had a clear enough idea of ‘number,’ of ‘inan,’ and of 
‘ gun,’ for she waited to return to her nest as long as she supposed 
anything in the shape of a man to be under the hut, counting till 
she fancied all were gone, and would not have been alarmed by 
any other animal than man,—any animal incapable of firing a gun. 
Animals abstract as well as we do, though not so much, and they 
have iu the individual instances a very clear conception that 
similar signs precede similar consequences. ‘lhe Naturalist of 
Nuremberg says, indeed, that wild rabbits are the best of 
weather prophets, and that if you see them eating greedily 
in the afternoon and too intent upon their eating to 
be easily startled, you may feel sure of a wet night,— 
that the rabbit is laying in stock so as to prevent the 
necessity of going out to feed at night as he usually 
does, but as he doves not like to do in the rain. Here, 
then, is a case of an animal who interprets the meteoro- 
logical signs far more shrewdly than man, aud acts on its 
interpretation. 

We suspect that the real missing-point in animal intelligence 
is simply the want of desire to know anything which does not bear 
on its own immediate individual pleasures, and wants, and fears. 
Necessity is evidently as much the mother of invention among the 
lower animals as amongst ourselves. The crow could count 
up to five when a good deal depended on it. But why, when 
she was sitting comfortably on her eggs, should she count either 
up to 5 or up to 2? There was nothing to stir up her arithmetical 
capacities. ‘The stag and hare could discern that if they retraced 
their steps they would give the dogs a difficult problem to solve; but 
why should they, when free from danger, reason on the causes why 
dogs with their noses on the ground could always tell where they 
had passed? ‘The faculty of learning by experience, of finding out the 
meaning of signs and causes which are of very urgent importance 
to the individual,—the faculty which even men call discovery by 
a sort of **smell,”"—is common to us with the loweranimals. The 
sharpening of intellect by need is au old story. But the wish to know 


for the sake of knowing, is peculiar to man, and peculiar probably 


to the higher races of man. If any trace of it could bz found in an 
animal, that animal would really be on the road of intellectual 
progress. Where does it begin? How could it first be introduced 
into the animal world? We suspect through the affections. Cow- 
per’s dog Beau did not go through a process half as complex, 
we fancy, as the crow which counted its enemies; but 
the disinterested character of his friendship for his master, 
which was not an an animal! instinct like the crow’s care for its 
young, led him to something very much nearer the voluntary attack 
of an intellectual problem. Urgeut instincts make all animals 
more or less intelligent. ‘The special affections of one creature 
for one of superior order awaken something much nearer akin to 
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voluntary deliberation. Beau did not fear punishment or hope 
for a reward for solving his problem. He must have felt himself 
raised for a moment into a more intellectual being, trying to 
understand and enter into his master. In a word, the dog was in 
a semi-religious state of mind. And so it is in the religion of human 
races, that the real pursuit of speculative truth has always begun. 
The first theories of the universe were religious problems,—attempts 
to enter into sympathy with God, just as Beau tried to enter into 
sympathy with his earthly master. 








ESTIMATES OF THE ENGLISH KINGS. 
——@——. 
XVI—EDWARD IV. 

NY attempt to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion respecting 
the real conduct and character of Edward IV. is attended 
with the difficulty to which we have already alluded in speaking 
of the Princes of the House of Lancaster, and in a still higher degree. 
Not only are the contemporary accounts few and meagre in the 
extreme, as well as the materials from other sources; but these 
contemporary chroniclers, with one solitary exception, are either 
strong Lancastrians, or did not compose their histories until after 
the battle of Bosworth and the overthrow of the House of York, 
when it had become the fashion and their interest to exalt the 
Lancastrian interest at the expense of the memory of its rival. 
One circumstance, however, has, to some degree, operated in 
favour of Edward's personal fame,—his being the father of Henry 
VII.’s wife and Henry VIII.’s mother. Influenced, no doubt, by 
this consideration, the writers of the ‘Tudor period, while they 
studiously decry the Yorkist as opposed to the Lancastrian 
cause, have been induced to soften their censure of the first 
sovereign of the former family, and indalge in some panegyric, 
while not concealing the salient faults of his character, ‘Thus, in 
a personal point of view, we have, perhaps (between these con- 
flicting influences), in their delineations, as far as they go, a 
greater approximation to impartiality and the actual truth than is 

often met with in contemporary writings. 

The difficulty in arriving at an estimate of Edward does not in 
fact lie so much in our imperfect knowledge of the facts of his life 
and conduct, as in the task of deducing from these anything like 
an intelligible and consistent character. Never have the intel- 
lectual and sensuous, the masculine and the voluptuous qualities been 
presented in any King in greater intensity and in more strikingly 
antagonistic contrast. The King and the Man seem both alike to 
resolve themselves into several independent and thoroughly dis- 
similar persons, each of whom has his history and each of whom 
has left behind a strong impression on his times; and so distinct 
appears to be the action of each that we are inclined to ask, not 
only Which is the real Edward? but Had the real Edward any 
paramount and governing characteristic at all? And yet all these 
distinct phases of character seem to be established on satisfactory 
evidence, and the problem appears to have puzzled and misled 
contemporaries as much as it does ourselves, and to have baffled to 
some extent even the crafty insight of Louis XI[. of France. 
Our own portrait therefore must be presented with considerable 
diffidence and a certain amount of reserve. 

The antagonism begins in Edward’s physical constitution and 
personal appearance. ‘ King Edward,” writes in the early 
Tudor period Polydore Vergil (who had excellent means of in- 
formation, and considerable discrimination in availing himself of 
them), “‘ was very tall of personage, exceeding the stature almost 
of all others, of comely visage, pleasant look, broad-breasted, the 
residue even to his feet proportionably correspondent.” Sir 
Thomas More describes him similarly as ‘a goodly personage, and 
very princely to behold ; of visage lovely, of body mighty, strong 
and clean made.” ‘That he was handsome to an uncommon 
degree all writers concur in stating. De Comines, who knew 
him, twice mentions that he was the most beautiful prince he had 
ever seen, or of his time ; and De Comines, as a counsellor of the 
Duke of Burgundy and Louis XI., had ample opportunities of 
making such a comparison. A story is told, though we do not 
possess it on contemporary authority, which is not in itself im- 
probable, and at any rate illustrates the popular tradition of this 
personal beauty and attractiveness. Ile asked an old lady what 
she would give him towards the war, and she replied, ‘ For thy 
lovely face thou shalt have twenty pounds!” which was twice as 
much as the King expected, who thanked and kissed her. This 
personal beauty was, no doubt, the source of what we may call the 
effeminate side of Edward's character. It made him a magni- 


ficent fop, and with the natural temperament of which it was the | of the character of individual men throughout the kingdom. 





index, made him also an epicurean of the first water in every 
part of his ordinary life,—an unrestrained glutton, an indolent 
and self-indulgent voluptuary, and a reckless and unscrupu- 
lous seducer. De Comines says he indulged himself in a larger 
share of ease and pleasure than any prince in his time. To the 
same writer it appeared that “ his thoughts were wholly employed 
upon the ladies, on hunting, and on dressing. In his summer's 
hunting, his custom was to have tents set up for the ladies, where 
he treated them often in a splendid and magnificent manner.” He 
did not confine his entertainments to the upper classes ; indeed, it 
became more and more his custom, as his life advanced, to mix 
familiarly with all classes. The London citizen Fabyan, writing 
at the beginning of the Tudor period, tells us that “in July, 1481, 
the King invited the Mayor and part of the Corporation to a hunt 
in Waltham Forest, and feasted them with a rich dinner and wine 
in a bower of green boughs, and gave them plenty of venison at 
parting. The next month he sent two harts and six bucks to the wives 
of the Mayor and aldermen, with a tun of wine to drink with them.” 
His Court was a model of stately magnificence. He was very 
fond of music, and very liberal in his allowance to his minstrels, 
IIe took great pleasure in setting off his fine person to the best 
advantage, and in introducing new fashions in dress. lis tailor, 
Guillemi Pault, had an allowance of a shilling a day, and five 
pounds a year from his purse. The new fashion that he chose for 
his last State dresses was to have very full hanging sleeves, like a 
monk’s, lined with the most sumptuous furs, and so rolled over his 
shoulders as to give his tall person an air of peculiar grandeur. A 
Sumptuary Act gave him an opportunity of fixing the distinctive 
marks according to dress of every grade of society, from the cloth 
of gold of the Royal Family, down to the cloth of two shillings a 
yard and under of the labourer, servant, or artificer. For 
Edward, with all his familiarity among various classes, was a 
great stickler for distinctions of rank. Women’s Rights, however, 
were recognized by a proviso that the Act should not extend to the 
wives of any but the two-shillings-a-yard class. Unless he is 
belied, he was as curious in his amatory as in his sumptuous tastes. 
He used to say, we are told, that he had three mistresses who 
excelled in three distinct properties. One was the wittiest, 
another the williest, the third the holiest harlot in his kingdom. 
Ilis great self-indulgence brought on during the last part of his 
life a corpulence which injured his personal appearance, and it 
also contributed, no doubt, in a great measure to his premature 
death before he had completed the forty-first year of his age. It 
also impeded that activity of movement, and lessened the prompt- 
ness of action, which once distinguished him, and which spring 
from a strong physique, and an energetic and powerful mind. They 
also, at a comparatively early period, gave a wrong impression of 
his capabilities, and so brought upon the King disappointments 
and dangers which he would probably have otherwise avoided. De 
Comines deemed him a man of no great insight or foresight. 
The Earl of Warwick, while abroad, gave out, at any rate, that 
he looked on him as a very weak prince; and Louis some- 
times also professed to despise him, though he prided him- 
self on no part of his policy so much as on the warding off of 
Edward’s invasion of France. The inaction and seeming indiffer- 
ence of Edward no doubt really deceived many others, and induced 
them to miscount on his inefficiency at the moment of trial. But 
in England, at any rate, as time wore on, the King’s real charac- 
ter became better understood, and it was known that the lion, 
though slothfully couchant, was not sleeping; that although the 
spring from repose might be sometimes deferred too long for safety 
yet when it came it was well aimed and terribly effective. From 
his father Edward had inherited, together with good looks and 
popular manners, }powers of great bodily activity and endurance, 
an unwearied and indomitable energy and perseverance, a deter- 
inined will, a mind of no common clearness and grasp, and a spirit 
which, when roused, could be as fierce and unrelenting as it was 
ordinarily good-natured and humane. When the emergency 
called for the exercise of these powers, the pleasant indo- 
lent voluptuary became another man, and woe to those who 
had calculated on his inertia! Nor was he altogether lost in 
pleasure-seeking, even in his most epicurean moods. We 
find that he distributed persons throughout the country, 
among the manors and strongholds, in various places of posi- 
tion, whose duty it was to watch carefully all that went 
on in the heart of society, and send him regular and minute 
accounts of events and of men. These he carefully perused 
and mastered, and as his memory was extraordinary, he never 
forgot what he had thus learnt, and is said to have acquired 


an unrivalled knowledge of the workings of English society, and 
All 
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England learnt this in time, and all England was awed into quiet 
by the knowledge, and even crouched under his omnipresent 
administration. Thus, while he seemed to be a mere trifler and man 
of pleasure, he quietly watched the play of the social chessboard, 
aad if he sometimes delayed his own decisive move until it was 
too late, he did so from over-finesse, rather than from ignorance 
or indifference. For, like other able men, he rather liked to 
disguise his ability in ordinary times, and to affect an insouciance 
and indolence which had no existence in fact. His self-confidence 
in his own resources and power of turning the tables suddenly 
against an adversary, led him sometimes to let the dangers accu- 
mulate until the immediate result was a rather humiliating defeat. 
He delayed so long any preparations against the threatened invasion 
of Warwick in 1470, and so coolly neglected the warnings of his 
brother-in-law of Burgundy, that he found himself in a few days 


a seemingly hopeless fugitive, seeking shelter and craving assist- | 


ance in the very quarter from which the timely warning had pro- 
eceded. How wonderfully his brave spirit supported him under 
these circumstances, and how great was the display of wise daring 
and equally effective prudence, patience, and self-restraint during 
the memorable expedition which ended in his restoration to power, 
nothing but a perusal of the contemporary and authoritative narra- 
tive of that revolution which we fortunately possess can convey 
any idea of. 

The reader, however, of the narrative must go to its perusal 
with no idea of finding excessive scrupulousness on the part of 
Edward. He was probably not worse, and perhaps better, on the 
goint of veracity than most of the leading men of his age; but he 
had nothing of the sacred regard for a promise which marked the 
character of his rival Henry when he was left to his own better 
mind. Edward was not an habitual liar or perjurer, but he scru- 
pled at neither lie nor perjury, nor any other deceit, when he thought 
the occasion called for it. He was a very scrupulous observer of 
the forms of religion, perhaps all the more so because he so fre- 
quently violated the substance. He had entered on his reign with 
@ prejudice against the Church, which had been generally the sup- 
porter of the House of Lancaster, and during the first ten years of 
his administration he seems to have incurred the displeasure of the 
ecclesiastics, and to have in one instance, at any rate, interposed 
his veto to prevent an enactment which would, under the cover of 
common fame, have placed the life of every suspected Lollard at 
the mercy of any personal enemy. But after his restoration, 
Edward seems to have felt the necessity of courting, or at least 
conciliating the Church, and we find him praised by clerical 
writers as an ardent enemy of heresy, and judicious and liberal 
patron of the clergy. 

It is a difficult question to answer whether the Government of 
Edward was really popular. Personally, as we know, he was popu- 
lar at the beginning of his reign, and also for the most part during 
his second term of government. His personal and administrative 
popularity had certainly declined at the time when Warwick over- 
threw him; the authoritative account of his restoration already 
alluded to leaves no doubt on this point, especially as relates to 
the feelings of the Londoners, usually his greatest admirers. ‘The 
Rolls of Parliament (meagre in the extreme during this reign) are 
silent as to any complaints of grievances, and contain no Act for 
the redress of any such. But we know that Edward first intro- 
euced the illegal device of extra-Parliamentary Benevolences, and 
the quasi-Parliamentary assembly which, after his death, invited 
kis brother Richard to assume the Crown, speaks out plainly and 
indignantly against the system of government under which the 
nation had groaned. There probably was a designed and designing 
exaggeration in this statement, in order to support the deposition 
of Edward’s son, but the account given of Edward's system of 
espionage leaves an impression of terrorism. 

The probability is that Englishmen bore with much without 
complaint through fear of the miseries of a renewed civil war. The 
character of the King himself, and of his Government, also was 
€uch as to lull any disposition to resistance. Although he resorted 
at times to illegal means of raising money, Edward (during his 
second government) depended far more on his power of econo- 
mizing on the money which he obtained in a regular manner. 
There was comparatively light, regular taxation during this period, 
and the King, who had found an empty exchequer, left, it is 
admitted by unfriendly writers, a very full one, and a nation 
growing rapidly in wealth and prosperity. This prosperity and 
wealth arose partly from the King’s support of municipal privileges 
and patronage of commercial enterprise, and still more from his 
abstinence from needless wars, and his discouragement of an 
habitual warlike spirit. 





spirit of a crusader or knight-errant, Edward had no penchant 
for war in itself, and disliked and despised fruitless and purpose- 
less warfare. Although nothing would have tended more to 
establish his throne for the moment than the reconquest of France, 
and though he himself was very desirous of checking the increasing 
power of Louis XI., he never would commit himself and the coun- 
try to such an undertaking without fair prospects of rapid success. 
He landed once in France with a great army, but it was because 
he had an assurance from the Duke of Burgundy of his zealous 
assistance ; but on Burgundy failing him altogether, he had no 
scruple—his courtiers had still less—in receiving a sum of money 
and an annual payment from Louis, and withdrawing his army. 
On another occasion, he had abandoned his preparations for a similar 
expedition, on a like desertion of the Duke of Bretagne. That he 
should not care to interfere by arms to prevent the annexation of 
the dominions of either of these princes to the Crown of France, 
may have been a mistake in policy, according to the views then 
generally entertained, but will not be imputed as a great 
fault by politicians of the present day. His foreign policy, 
indeed, generally wise and successful, though not ambitious, 
received some sort of dishonour in this matter, owing to 
the belief that his inaction was caused or assured by the 
promise which Louis held out to him of a marriage between 
the heir to the French Crown and Edward's eldest daughter; and 
his anger at the breach of this engagement is said to have contri- 
buted to the fatal result of the King’s last illness. But if in this 
case his wife's ambition (to which his desire for this match was 
attributed) seconded too strongly the restraining influence of his 
constitutional love of peace, the effect of this temperament in 
general was most beneficial on the nation at large. A state of 
peace became the rule instead of the exception in their daily life, 
and the arts and habits of peace rapidly superseded those of war. 
And with peace came Caxton and his printing-press. 

Had Edward lived a little longer, this state of things might have 
been considerably modified. ‘The death of Louis had not only 
wounded his pride, but roused him to a more lively consideration of 
the growing power of an astute and unscrupulous rival. Though 
pacific, Edward would have been the last man in his kingdom to 
allow himself to subside into a mere cypher in the eyes of Europe, 
and his death probably prevented a struggle in which Louis might 
have found out his mistake in playing fast and loose with a man 
of Edward’s temperament and abilities. But Edward seems not 
to have taken Death into his calculations on any point. He felt 
so full of life, that he built up his policy at home as well as 
abroad too much on an assumed longevity. He crushed and he 
overawed the great nobles, and raised up a new nobility out 
of his wife’s relations and the strongest men who would do his 
service. But affectionate and devoted husband and father 
as he was (notwithstanding his irregularities and seeming 
carelessness), he forgot to provide against the danger to his 
family after his death, from the animosity of these depressed 
nobles, and he forgot that they might find a leader in one of his 
own blood. He left a very excellent and sensible paper of rules for 
his eldest son’s daily life and education, but he forgot to secure 
his succession by binding it up with the selfish interests of the 
most powerful men. In his self-reliance, he was as reckless in 
offending them as he had been in outraging Warwick's pride ; but 
he lived to bear the brunt of Warwick’s resentment, and to 
weather the storm. In the present instance, the inheritance of 
hatred and revenge was bequeathed to a child, who paid forfeit 
for it with his life. Dut strange as it may appear, Edward, 
though he watched every one, was too self-confident to be easily 
suspicious, and trusted most men till distrust became a manifest 
necessity. 

Edward IV.—to condense our estimate into a few words— 
was a shrewd but unscrupulous man of the world, with the 
aptitudes and instincts of a great conqueror and a profound 
statesman, and with the sense of responsibility and self-reliance of a 
self-made King, but with the tastes of an easy and selfish man of 
pleasure, and with the habits of a rowé. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—>—— 
ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 
(To Tue EpitoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sim,—If any one has a word to say in favour of peace, I think 
it should be said now. I admit that Russia has, with inso- 
lent manner, threatened to tear up a treaty to which we were a 


Most skilful and successful as a! party, and that for this act she has chosen a moment as if on 


soldier himself, and flinging himself into any enterprise with tbe! purpose to prove that she valued our opposition at little or nothing, 
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Let it be granted that, as far as at present appears, Russia has 
insulted us. What is this, after all, more than the duellists’ 
reason for fighting? ‘The duellist says that a word has been 
uttered for which blood must atone, or else his honour is stained. 
But we do not in England admit this plea on the part of an 
individual; are we to admit it as all-sufficient on the part of the 
country ? 

Let us distinguish between words and deeds. Russia as yet has 
used words only. If we fight her because she will not withdraw 
her words, and after enormous expenditure of life and increase of 
pauperism win at last, what must be the end? Another treaty! — 
which we should feel, and Russia too, mere waste of ink and 
paper. A farce after a tragedy. Better from the first have had 
the moral courage to rely upon moral foree. Let England say: 
‘If this is your deliberate act, we simply count you unfit for the 


society of decently honest nations, and can never make any treaty |. 


with you more.’ To argue that such a rejoinder would be without 
weight in Europe, is simply to hold that morality is of no force 
among nations, and that nothing need be taken into account but 
strength and opportunity. 

I contend that morally we are not justified in resenting an 
insult by war, unless the duellist is justified too. And I contend 
that legally we are not bound to enforce a treaty, when two or 
three of our co-signatories, France, Prussia, and now, it appears, 
perhaps Italy, are unable or unwilling to stand by our side,—nay, 
one, if not two, probably in league, more or less, with the violater. 

We are, however, bound to distinguish between words and 
acts. In act, Russia may proceed no further than we should have 
been inclined to permit her to go under a revision of the treaty, 
in which case war would be purposeless, and being purposeless, 
wicked. Or she may proceed much further, and then it would be 
our duty, untrammeled by the past, to consider freely, seriously, 
and resolutely this Eastern question,—whether it is, at all 
hazards, our duty or our interest to keep Russia out of Con- 
stantinople? 

This isa matter upon which a national conviction should be 
deliberately, dispassionately formed, and then firmly carried out. 
But many of the journals (I do not of course include the Spectator) 
are not deliberating,—they are setting themselves, by writing at a 
white heat, to lash the nation into fury,—they are urging it to 
avenge an insult, to maintain its prestige, to fight a duel for 
honour’s sake. If our country is again to enter into horrible war, 
it will, I trust, be in a very different spirit from this. Is it for us, 
in a moment of passion, without the deepest, most solemn consider- 
ation, to double our load of pauperism, to halt in our difficult 
progress, to multiply the huge obstacles already in our path ? 

I am not against all war, Buta nation such as ours should be 
deeply, soberly, and, I will say, sadly convinced that the necessity 
is absolute, that there is no other way consistent with its highest 
duty towards the world and itself, before it consents—sternly and 
resolutely consents—to draw the sword. 

We may at this moment be upon the brink of a war with 
Russia, Prussia, America, and—shall I add—with the Fenians 
in Ireland,—a war which may overshadow and perhaps peril the 
whole future of England,—in the face of such a crisis, I ask that 
we should conduct ourselves like thoughtful men under an awful 
responsibility, and that we, at least, put aside the bluster of the 
pen, the spirit of the duellist, and the heedless love of fighting of 
the schoolboy.—I am, Sir, &c., W. T. Matvesoy. 





WHAT ARE WE TO DO? 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—We are to go to war with Russia, it seems, lest at some 
future time she should be powerful enough to go to war with us. 
We did so on one occasion before, not long ago, when assisted by 
Louis Napoleon, who had the same motive as ourselves. We then 
threw Russia down, and made her promise not to get up again. 
Looking about her, she sees that Louis Napoleon has disappeared, 
and she tries to get up. “ Liar!” (we say), ‘* why do you not keep 
your word? I shall soon make you do so.” Whether our making 
her do so is any fulfilment on her part of the Moral Law, whether 
our throwing her down was any such on ours, I do not pretend 
here to judge. 

But this is not the question, you will say, but this :—‘* Our 
ally the Turk was in fear of his neighbour, and had grave cause 
for suspicion.” Our beloved and respectable ally! Let us not 
deceive ourselves, We care nothing for our respectable ally, and, 
in fact, are at heart ashamed of him. What we do think and are 
caring about is ourselves. 
behind whom we fire at Russia. 


The Turk is a man of straw, from 
And why ? 


Because we have 





taken up M. Thiers’ policy, that we are only safe by making others 
little, that a balance of power is to be always provided in Europe 
by a judicious snipping and arranging of the pieces. Can it be 
done? Isit done? Who holds the balance? What is the cause 
of the growth or decay of nations? Surely life. Can we snip or 
arrange the pieces so as to secure this ? 

Let us look to ourselves. ‘The vanity which prompted the 
march & Berlin prompts us to cry, ‘*'To Petersburg!” We have 
just as much right to interfere in the affairs of the Black Sea as 
France had in those of Spain. 

Let us look to ourselves, and in modest thankfulness mind our 
own affairs. We did not come out of the Black Sea so well last 
time, helped on either hand by France and Italy, as to tempt 
us to venture in there again and alone. And now where are our 
allies ?—Russia in league with America and Germany,—the 
Alabama and our French rifle trade (our benevolent neutrality to 
France) to settle with against us; Ireland ready to trip us up,— 
unable to move a man from India, especially with Russia in the 
field. France no doubt is our ally; but right as we were to be 
friendly with France, to break with our old brethren of the North 
and our own blood for an alliance with the Latin races, depend 
upon it, was a mistake, and has never had the hearty approval of 
the masses of our countrymen. 

Are we sure that our new ships could even keep the sea, and 
that the Black Sea, in the winter? Look at the Captain lost, and 
the Caledonia all but the other day off Sicily in a gale. Surely 
there has been, surely there is enough of war, surely any Govern- 
ment which would allow itself to be sneered or builied into it will 
deserve the everlasting odium of their country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ONE OF THE PEOPLE. 





MR. J. 8. MILL. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SrecTAToR.”] 

Srr,—Will you allow me to trespass somewhat on your generosity 
while I advert to the remarkable letter which the Times of last 
Saturday printed from Mr. J. S. Mill in reference to Prince 
Gortschakoff's Circular? When, ata time rife as is the present 
with events so vast and so significant that the minds of all reflect- 
ing men are in painful anxiety as to what the next few days may 
show, a writer of acknowledged authority comes forward to de- 
clare his deliberate opinion upon any one of the questions with 
which the political is now bristling, he does so under a more than 
ordinary responsibility. 

Mr. Mill addresses himself to those who would make the 
Russian Circular a casus belli, a course, in his opinion, monstrous 
and deserving execration. But what is the nature of this 
Circular? Russia therein appears as the Apostle of a new 
Principle in International Law, the principle, namely, that 
national might is national right, all pledges and treaties notwith- 
standing ; that a nation’s word is only sacred so long as she feels 
too weak to break it. Russia expresses no wish, makes no 
request, she simply announces a fact. ‘I, who fourteen years 
ago took God as my witness that the Convention which I signed 
in concert with the other great Powers could never be annulled or 
modified without the assent of the signing Powers, now declare to 
Europe that I no longer deem myself bound by that Convention.” 
Is an announcement of this nature to be refined away into a fault 
of manners or an ignorance of diplomatic forms and usages ? 
Is it not rather a proclamation to Europe that henceforward no 
contracts shall be considered binding except upon the weak ? that 
national ambition and selfishness, otherwise known as national 
*‘ dignity ” and national “interests,” may disown the national sig- 
nature, bid adieu to the national honour, or throw to the winds 
the broken bonds of an antique and obsolete international morality ? 

So, then, Russia may be true to herself and false to Europe !— 

“ Her honour rooted in dishonour stand, 
And faith unfaithful make her falsely true.” 
{n view of this, it strikes his readers, or let me add, his admirers, 
as strange that Mr. Mill should decline to discuss the character of 
the Russian declaration, and confine himself to a passionate pro- 
test against going to war, coupled with the enunciation of the new 
principle that treaties are not made to be eternal. But are 
European Treaties, purchased by so much blood and treasure, to be 
repudiated at will by any one of the joint signatories, and that 
repudiation justified on the ground that treaties are net made to 
be eternal? Surely, then, all hope of any lasting peace, all mean- 
ing in national pledges is gone for ever, and the boasted progress 
of the modern world, to use Mr. Maine’s words, ‘‘ from status to 
contract,” is but ‘* vox et praeterea nihil.”"—I am, Sir, &c., 
H.W. 8. 
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THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
$1r,—I do not in the least care to have the last word in this 
controversy; but I must protest against the ground on which Mr. 
Pearson claims it. I deny that he is in any way “accused” by 
me. I suppose his use of the phrase must mean that he is one of 
the Duke of Manchester’s sodality, and that he has been all this 
time excusing himself. 

IT cannot see how the fact that the Order of St. John may be 
described as a ‘‘capitular order” entitles certain noblemen and 
gentlemen meeting in St. Martin’s Lane to elect themselves 
members of it. Une corporation is as open to such enterprises 
as another. Why not elect themselves Aldermen of London, 
Canons of St. Paul’s, Fellows of Oriel? But the Order of St. 
John is always described as a Sovereign Order. See the Alma- 
nach de Gotha and very mauy other books. I may add, for Mr. 
Pearson’s information, that the Teutcnic Order is still famous, 
and that it received under its late Grand Master, the Archduke 
Maximilian of Este, a very wide and noble development in all 
its works of charity. I know no reason why a Brummagem 
Teutonic Order might not succeed in England as well as a Man- 
chester Order of Malta. 

I feel I need not return to the case of Sir J. C. Meredyth. His 
name does not appear on our register. Mr. Pearson says that he 
took it upon himself to dub certain men Knights of Malta proprio 
motu. He was a Baronet. Why did he not afterwards create 
them baronets? The presumption is in this case, I submit, on 
my side. No Knight of Malta, or of any order, who did not covet 
instant degradation, would dare todo such a thing. I will inquire 
about the case of the Count de Salis; but I doubt the fact of his 
having any Bull from our authorities at Rome, for I happen to 
know that he assumed the title of Grand Prior of Ireland under 
the Duke of Manchester's authority during the lifetime of Field- 
Marshal Nugent, duly appointed to that rank, and regularly pro- 
fessed in 1859,—on whose nomination I had the honour to receive 
the Cross.—I am, Sir, &c.. A HospiraLyen. 








BOOKS. 
—— 
SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE.* 
Sir Ifarry Hotspur of Humblethwaite is one of Mr. ‘Trollope’s 
very best short tales. Mr. Trollope’s genius demands space. 
He reels off his characters with almost unerring truthfulness, 
but then his touch is so light and his mode of portraiture so 
little intense, that you want the multiplication of details, the 
variety of situations, the change of lights, to make up for that 
depth of knowledge of them which ‘l'hackeray, or George Eliot, or 
sometimes Scott will contrive to give in a single scene and ina few 
sentences. Mr. Trollope’s best figures are usually impressive in 
proportion to the scope he has had for painting them in a variety 
of different circumstances. Archdeacon Grantly appears in more 
than twice as many situations as Dean Arabin, and consequently 
Archdeacon Grantly is more than twice as vivid in our memories, 
though nothing could have been better than the sketch of Dean 
Arabin. Mr. Trollope’s imagination paints not by intension, 
but by extension. Who can remember what Rachel Ray was like ? 
Who can forget Miss Dunstable,—we should say Mrs. Thorne ? 
But still there is a great difference between the excellence of Mr. 
Trollope’s different short tales,—far more than between the 
excellence of his different long tales. And ‘Sir Harry Hotspur 
of Humblethwaite and Scarrowby’ is one of the very best of them. 
For the fundamental idea of the tale was one exactly suited to 
Mr. Trollope’s genius, and one which, more than most others, was 
capable of complete delineation within a short compass. In 
it Mr. Trollope has sketched the conflict of feelings in the 
mind of a high-minded but proud man, who had always 
accustomed himself to consider his duty to the Estate and the 
Title, when that duty to the Estate and the ‘Title comes into 
direct collision with his duty to his daughter in whom he is 
wrapt up. At his death the baronetcy would necessarily go to 
‘George Ilotspur, the son of a first cousin, a very black sheep who 
had learned to gamble, and to incur debts of a decidedly dishonour- 
able character, and whose manliness and veracity of character had 
long ago disappeared ; but who, for the rest, was a man not with- 


out considerable ability, who knew how to make himself pleasant | 


to women, and had some of that ‘distinction’ of manner 
which sometimes runs in the blood long after the true cure and 








Harry Hotspur of Humblethwaite, By Anthony Trollope, author of “ Framley 
arsonage,” &c. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1871. 
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life of it has disappeared. Nothing can be more powerful than 
Mr. Trollope’s delineation of the struggle in old Sir Harry 
Hotspur’s mind between the sense of fitness which predisposes him 
to favour a match between this gentleman and his daughter, on 
the ground that it will reunite the title and the property and keep 
the estates still in the old family, and his love and duty to his 
daughter and the honourable aversion in his own mind towards 
the shade of dishonour attaching to this man’s name. He vacillates 
between the two feelings; and when his daughter, not knowing 
the gravity of the imputations on her cousin, interprets her father’s 
vacillation as a permission to fall in love and does fall in love with 
George Hotspur, Mr. rollope’s picture of the irresolution of 
the haughty and usually absolute old baronet, and of the see-saw 
of policy into which this irresolution plunges him,—now breaking 
off the match absolutely, and then again giving way to the will of 
his almost equally resolute and pertinacious daughter, and giving 
a half-sanction to the engagement, until at last the black 
sheep turns out to be so black that it becomes the father’s 
duty rather to risk the death of his daughter and the ruin 
of all his hopes and plans, than to admit the possibility 
of the marriage,—is as good of its kind as any moral picture he 
has ever yet drawn for us. No subject ever suited Mr. Trollope 
better. He is, before all things, a man of the world, and as a man 
of the world he understands to the core every passion involved in 
this conflict, —the pride of blood, the sense of something like duty 
to the property and the title, the pride of honour, the sense of 
chivalry which compels Sir Harry to spurn a connection with a man 
of deficient honour, and then, again, the subtle twist which his wish 
to continue the old line through his daughter gives to his deep 
paternal love,—and he delineates these external effects with the 
most accurate and sure artistic touch. It is very nearly a new 
subject,—new, at all events, when touched with this fidelity and 
moderation ;—for the ordinary novelists who have dealt with the 
pride of rank and wealth have either taken part against the worldly 
father who feels it, as if he were all but purely bad, or have 
made him the mere victim of some external necessity. Mr. 
Trollope does not make this mistake. Sir Harry Hotspur 
of Ltumblethwaite and Scarrowby is one of the highest-minded 
and highest-mettled of men. Willingly he will not sacrifice his 
daughter's happiness to any desire for prolonging the family name 
and title; nay, when his daughter herself is eager for it, he re- 
solutely sets his face against it; but still, the convenience and 
external suitability of the arrangement fascinate his imagination 
in spite of himself, cause a slight vacillation, a tendency to 
exaggerate the hopes of the black sheep’s reformation, a tendency 
to make the least of his evil qualities, and so produce a fatal 
hesitation and lead on the plot to a tragic end. No foil to Sir 
Harry Hotspur could be better than his feeble, submissive, amiable 
wife, Lady Elizabeth. 

As to the black sheep himself, George Hotspur, we are not quite 
so sure that every line and touch are truthful. What we doubt 
about is whether there would not have been that in the evil of his 
character, not so much on account of his sins or vices, as on account 
of his knowledge that he had fallen below the moral level even of 
the fast society in which he lived, in short, that he was what even 
his own friends and associates would have called a cur,—which 
would have given some flavour of an air of caitiff to him certain 
to be detected and disliked by so high-spirited and keen a girl 
as Emily Hotspur. We are well aware that a triumphant roué 
might well have fascinated such a girl; that the qualities 
of a reué might only have added a new charm of self-confi- 
dence to his manners; but the self-confidence evidently was not 
in the least in George Hotspur’s heart. From the first he can do 
nothing without clever advice to back him. He is a cur at heart. 
Would not this have spoiled the high-bred manner necessary to 
captivate such a girl as his cousin? Mr. Trollope knows the 
world better than his critics. But we confess a doubt whether 
such a nature as George Hotspur's,—dishonourable and cowardly 
in the conventional as well as the real sense, and known as such 
to himself,—could have been entirely consistent with the fresh, 
easy, high-bred manner which is described as winning the heart 
of his cousin. Emily Hotspur evidently loves mettle as much as 
her father. It was her cousin’s apparent masterliness of manner, 
something which seemed to cover mettle, which took hold of her 
imagination. Could there have been exactly that kind of fascina- 
tion about a character such as his,—a character base in every 
sense, the world’s sense as well as the moralist’s, to the very 
bottom? We do not say it could not be so, but we feel a serious 
doubt. Nothing can be better than the incidental sketches of 
, George Hotspur’s creditors and of their modes of persecution. In 
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the sketches of Mr. Hart and Captain Stubber Mr. Trollope paints 
with as much power as ease. 

Perhaps the least successful picture in the book is the drawing 
of Emily Hotspur herself. In that picture Mr. Trollope impresses 
us as attempting what is in some sense, not in the least beyond his 
conception, but beyond the resources of his artistic style, to execute 
adequately. Mr. Trollope can tell you what a girl of Emily 
Hotspur’s passion of nature would do, and how she would do it, 
but he cannot tell you really what she feels. He needs an inten- 
siveness of style to tell us this, on which he never ventures, and 
yet the picture is to our minds conspicuously incomplete without 
it. It is like the attempt of a geometrician to solve by plane 
geometry a problem which requires geometry of three dimensions. 
The figure of Emily Hotspur is really a very fine conception, but 
it is a conception which it needed something of Thackeray’s power 
of condensing passion into words to delineate. Lest we should be 
supposed to be mystical and obscure, we will illustrate what we 
mean, by that great outburst of Lady Castlewood’s in Esmond, 
where, after recognizing Henry Esmond at the evening service in 
the Cathedral, she welcomes him home again after their estrange- 
ment :— 

“T know how wicked my heart has been, and I havo suffered too, my 
dear. I confessed to Mr. Atterbury.—I must not tell any more. He— 
I said I would not write to you or go to you,—and it was better even 
that, having parted, we should part. But I knew you would come back 
—I own that. That is no one’s fault. And to-day, Henry, in the 
anthem, when they sang it, ‘When the Lord turned again the captivity 
of Zion, we were like them that dream ;’ I thought, yes, like them that 
dream,—them that dream. And then it went, ‘They that sow in tears 
shall reap in joy; and he that goeth forth and weepeth, shall doubtless 
come home again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with him.’ I 
looked up from the book and saw you. I was not surprised when I saw 
you. I knew you would come, my dear, and saw the golden sunshine 
round your head.” 

Now that is the sort of intensity of style which seems to us to 
be needed for the painting of such a conception as this tragedy of 
Emily Hotspur’s wasted passion,—the passion of a proud but 
devoted nature, wasted on a purely worthless object, and suf- 
fering as much from the sense of mere contamination in having 
been capable of giving such love to such a creature, as in the pain 
of separation and loss. Mr. Trollope has imagined most finely the 
sort of pang which killed Emily Hotspur, the sense of degradation of 
a proud nature, as well as the rebellion of a passionate love against 
God for not granting to her prayers the means of saving a nature 
too base to know its own need of salvation. But Mr. Trollope’s 
art does not seem to command the symbols by which this could 
be adequately expressed. Ie has drawn a nature which needed por- 
traiture by the expression of feeling as much as by action, and has 
failed to portray the intensity of feeling of which he has given us 
the sign. Consequently, he has left this central figure unfinished. 
He could depict the conflict of the father’s hopes and passions. 
When he came to the daughter's the voice failed him. He needed 
the command of a ‘lyrical cry’ in addition to the ordinary 
resource of a great novelist, and he had it not at his disposal. 





MODERN RUSSIA.* 
How little we know about the youngest of European nations! We 
look at the map of Europe, and we see that Russia occupies more 
than a half of it. We know that the Russian Empire stretches 
far away into Asia; how far exactly the Royal Geographical 
Society itself is probably unable to inform us. Of its history we 
have but a vague notion. We get a few and far between glimpses 
of the hideous atrocities of Ivan the Terrible, the suitor of our 
own Elizabeth ; of Peter the Great, with his iron will and his iron 
walking-stick ; of Catherine II., ‘‘ the Messalina of the North”; of 
Alexander I., who figured in the streets of Paris and London as 
the conqueror of Napoleon; and of yet another Autocrat of All 
the Russias, who towered above his fellow-men by the head and 
shoulders, and who was the bugbear of Europe,—the Tsar Nicholas. 
This is a fair summary of the amount of our fathers’ acquaintance 
with the great Northern empire. But the Crimean war super- 
vened, and our interest and curiosity were thoroughly aroused. 
The Russian power was but a vast, dim figure, shrouded in 
Arctic mists, and screened by impenetrable forests —a 
shadow, it is true, but one of gigantic bulk and threaten- 
ing aspect. The fall of Sevastopol rudely tore away the 
mantle which had hitherto enwrapped this mysterious form. 
The bursting of the bubble of Russian military glory is only to be 
paralleled by the collapse of French military power in the present 
year. But great events sprang from it. A new era dawned upon 
Russia. The death of the Emperor Nicholas seemed to remove an 
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incubus from his people. It was like the sudden slaughter of some 
huge dragon that had long kept the land in terror by sacrificing 
the inhabitants to satisfy the cravings of its own monstrous appetite. 
The overthrow of the old system was complete. Everything has 
to be reformed in the most liberal acceptation of the term. At 
first there seemed scarcely a trace of even the old habit of thought. 
But before long this effervescence began to subside. The old 
spirit began to manifest itself again, and the battle between the 
old school and the new soon raged with great fury. ‘The disciples 
of the new school had generally much the best of it, though they 
were often worsted. Russia is a land of strange contrasts. Her aris- 
tocracy is, externally at least, the most brilliant and accomplished 
in Europe, while her peasantry is the most ignorant and degraded ; 
her people are the most superstitious, and in all outward seeming 
the most pious in the world, and yet they treat their clergy with 
the most studied contempt; while the reforming sovereign who 
decreed the enfranchisement of five-and-twenty millions of serfs, 
could with the same pen refuse permission to his subjects to smoke 
in the streets of his cities. 

It is with the reign of Alexander II. that Dr. Eckhardt, in the 
admirable book before us, concerns himself. Lis principal topics 
are the emancipation of the serfs, Russian communism, the 
orthodox Greek Church and its sects, and the Russian Baltic 
provinces. Our author has done well to put the emancipation of 
the serfs in the foremost” place. The Tsar from the moment of 
his accession, was credited with large-hearted and liberal views, 
and the conviction was general that, with the remodelling of the 
agrarian laws, a new life, social and political, would be born 
in Russia. Dreamt of by one sovereign, coquetted with by 
another, it was destined to become a reality only in the reign of 
Alexander II. Various and minute were the investigations of the 
question in all its ramifications, and long-protracted were the 
negotiations with the proprietors; and it was only on the 19th of 
February (O. S.), 1861 that the decree was finally made law, and 
the peasant set free from the shackles by which the usurper Boris 
Godunof had bound him to the soil. 

The old custom had been that a certain amount, usually a third, 
of every estate was reserved to the proprietor, the remainder fall- 
ing to the use of the village community. But the peasants were 
obliged to cultivate their master’s portion without wages, and 
three days a week were generally devoted to this service. ‘The 
serfs were divided into two classes, those who tilled the soil and 
the household servants, who were entirely dependent on, and sup-- 
ported by, their lord. ‘The former possessed their land in common, 
which was divided anew, according to families, every nine years. 
It by no means followed that the head of a family received the 
same allotment at each recurring redistribution, and it frequently 
happened that the portions assigned him did not lie all together 
The individual possessions of each man consisted of his house and 
garden, horses, cattle, and movable goods. Kunaway serfs were 
severely dealt with, but any peasant desirivg to quit his village 
and settle in the towns could do so by purchasing his freedom or- 
by paying an annual tax to his lord. Many proprietors derived 
large sums in this way from serfs who had become wealthy mer- 
chants and tradesmen. By the Emancipation Act the freedom of 
the serfs, both agricultural and domestic, was assured, and the- 
village communities were allowed to acquire absolute possession of 
the land by purchase, or to hold it under easy leases. Nothing 
else was altered. The household servants were to remain in their 
former positions, receiving fixed wages, until the 19th February,. 
1863, when they could terminate their engagements if they pleased. 
The serfs who were living in the towns remained for the same 
period under the old conditions, except that the tax paid to their 
lord was limited to thirty rubles (about £4) for a man and ter 
rubles for a woman. At the same time, all obligations on the 
proprietor to provide for his serfs in sickness, scarcity, or old age 
ceased. 

Previously to the Emancipation Act, it depended solely on the 
will of the proprietor as to what portions of his estate should be 
assigned to the village communities, the only rule being that each 
peasant was to receive four-and-a-half dessiatins (about twelve- 
acres) for his support. Here, then, arose a difficulty. It was the- 
peasant’s interest to get the cultivated and most productive part 
of the land, the lord’s to keep in his own possession as much of 
those portions of his estate as possible. ‘This question was left to 
the parties themselves to settle, under the supervision of officials 
appointed for the purpose and styled Peace Mediators. It was: 
impossible, of course, to apply the same rules throughout such a 





diversified territory as the Russian Empire. It was therefore 
| divided into three zones, each of which was subdivided into regions. 
Special regulations were drawn up for each of these divisions, 
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according to the varying conditions of soil, climate and agricul- 
tural life and customs. These regulations were most com- 
plicated, and the transition period during which they were to be 
carried out was originally fixed to terminate in the present year, 
but a much longer time will probably elapse before the land 
question may be considered as settled. Not the least difficult 
part of the business is to be found in the fact that the Russian 
peasant, as arule, hates work almost as much as the negroes in the 
West Indies showed they did after their emancipation, and he is 
ready for the sake of immediate and temporary gratification to 
surrender all his prospects of future well-being and prosperity. 

The serfs settled in towns were the first to recognize the 
benefits conferred upon them. ‘They were no longer in danger of 
being recalled, at the caprice of their lord, from their lucrative 
occupations, to resume the old drudgery they had abandoned ; and 
the tax which they were to pay for the next two years was a mere 
trifle. The lower orders of these, such as mechanics, droschky- 
drivers, and the like, after the fashion of true Russian peasants, 
immediately proceeded to get drunk, and paraded the streets in 
bands, shouting, ‘‘ Volyushka!” ‘‘Volyushka,” ‘dear little 
freedom.” The agricultural serfs, on the other hand, did not at 
first comprehend what had been done. Their ignorance was 
played upon by political agitators, and disturbances arose in 
various quarters. ‘They thought that the real Emancipation Act 
of the Tsar had been tampered with in it@ransmission to them. 
They said, ‘* We belong to the lords, but the land belongs to us,” 
and they imagined that it had been the Tsar’s intention to give 
them absolute possession of the land without any payment to the 
proprietors. ‘These disturbances were, however, easily suppressed, 
though not without bloodshed, and the re-adjustment of the land 
tenure has since gone peaceably on. But it is not until a compre- 
hensive system of education—such as that now in contemplation 
—is in force throughout the land, that the Emancipation Act will 
bear the full fruits contemplated by its enlightened originators. 

The altered relationship between the proprietor and the peasant 
would have necessitated a thorough remodelling of the adminis- 
tration of justice, even if this had not been loudly called for from 
other causes. Bribery and corruption flourished to an extent 
burdly credible among Western nations. Process was so long pro- 
tracted as almost to put to the blush the venerable age of our own 
Chancery suits. ‘The law-books were so completely out of date, so 
unpractical, and so thoroughly incompatible with modern wants as 
to allow the greatest latitude to the judge. Added to this, the 
judge himself had very frequently no special legal acquirements, 
and the course of justice was continually interfered with by all 
kinds of officialk—who were not legal even in name—either to 
check the progress of the proceedings, or to influence the decisions 
when they were at length reached. The * Fundamental Law ” 
published on September 29 (O.S.), 1862, enacted the independence 
of the Courts of justice from the executive, the public and oral 
character of the transactions, limitation of the Courts of appeal, 
the introduction of a jury in criminal matters, the abolition of 
privileged jurisdictions, and the appointment of all judges by the 
State. The mere recapitulation of these reforms will suffice to 
show what enormous abuses had hitherto prevailed. Dr. Eck- 
hardt’s verdict is, ‘‘ these new regulations have proved to be ex- 
cellent ; they have gained the confidence of the people, and have 
raised the sense of right.” At the same time, a new arrangement of 
provinces and districts was proposed, based on the principle of 
self-government. It is true that this was confined chiefly to 
agricultural affairs, the encouragement of local industry and trade, 
and other similar matters; but all these had hitherto been dependent 
on the government, and the concession was universally hailed as a 
great boon. These provincial assemblies have as yet accomplished 
but little. The jealousy of the peasants excludes the nobles from 
them, and those of their own body who have been elected, being 
incapable, through their ignorance and want of cultivation, of 
large and unselfish views, have chiefly regarded these boards as the 
means whereby to obtain large salaries for themselves. Still 
all this would have been bettered in time, and the Govern- 
ment would have proceeded on their path of internal reform, 
had not an event occurred which brought its advance in 
that direction to a full stop. The Polish insurrection broke 
out, and the Liberal party in Russia were known to feel strong 
sympathy with the Poles. Alexander Hertzen, the distinguished 
Russian exile, boldly declared for Polish independence. His 
journal, the Kolokol, published in London, managed in some 
mysterious way, despite all prohibition, to penetrate into Russia, 
and was read by every one, from the Tsar himself down to the 
lowest peasant who possessed the accomplishment of reading. Its 
influence was enormous, and the situation became one of the 





| greatest gravity. At this juncture, Michael Katkof, the editor of 


the Moscow Gazette, stepped forward to the assistance of the 
Government. He had hitherto been one of the most consistent 
of the reformers, and had incurred considerable ridicule by his 
persistent admiration of English models. In a series of admirably 
written articles, he now set forth that it was no longer the time 
for the indulgence of liberal ideas and experiments, but that it was 
the duty of every true Russian to assist in putting down with a 
firm hand all attempts at internal anarchy. He set himself the 
task of demolishing the KAolokol, and succeeded so well that 
Hertzen’s influence sank to zero, and Katkof reigned in his stead. 
From that time he has exercised a power such as no other 
journalist has ever wielded. Nationality—from the Russian point 
of view—became the universal watchword. Liberals, Democrats, 
Panslavists ranged themselves as one man under the Government 
banner. ‘The Russianizing of the Polish and all the other non-Russian 
provinces by any and every means was strenously advocated, and 
the strange alliance between democracy and absolutism, thus acci- 
dently inaugurated, has remained in full force down to the present 
time, as being the best safeguard against the aristocratic party, 
which is equally dreaded by both. 

Any work on modern Russia without an examination of Russian 
communism would be incomplete. According to Dr. Eckhardt 
it was ** discovered” by the well-known Haxthausen in 1842. It 
was not the only one of his ‘ discoveries.” Where the Russians 
saw nothing but traces of their old nomad life, he recognized 
peculiar revelations of the Slavonic character destined to 
have an all-important bearing upon the solution of many 
an intricate social and political problem. Hertzen took up the 
matter, and heralded it to the world as “the new formula of civili- 
zation.” When the revision of the agrarian laws was in contem- 
plation the Government was inundated with memorials to abstain 
from interference with the communistic system. The Democrats 
were even loud in their demands for its extension. ‘The Emanci- 
pation Act, as we have mentioned above, made no alterations in 
the relationship between the individual and the community, nor 
in the periodical reallotment of the land. Nevertheless, the inten- 
tion of the Government was plainly to benefit the individual 
peasant, by giving him some higher aim in life than that of satis- 
fying the merely animal wants of existence. How does the com- 
munistic system help the Government in this respect? The 
short-comings of the man who will not work are made 
good by the community, that is, by the man who will 
work. The thriftless drunken idler is supported by the com- 
munity, that is, by the sober and industrious man. If he fail 
to pay his taxes or to fulfil any other obligation the State 
lays upon him, the community is answerable. If he become 
bankrupt, the loss does not fall upon him, but upon the community. 
Another grievance is, that however hard a man may work to 
improve his plot of ground, there is no guarantee that at the next 
redistribution, at the end of nine years, the same portion will be 
assigned to him. ‘These causes are of themselves quite sufficient 
to render all prospects of real progress illusory, and one is not 
surprised to find that since the emancipation, the average condition 
of the peasant, and of the land he is supposed to cultivate, has 
altered for the worse. Iu a very striking article in the Moscow 
Gazette, edited by M. Katkof, the leader of the National party, the 
writer, after depicting the miserable state of agricultural affairs, 
sums up by attributing it to the organization of the rural commu- 
nities. The real fact is that Russian communism was intimateiy 
bound up with Russian serfdom, apart from which it could not have 
existed so long. Dr. Eckhardt remarks, with great justice, ‘‘ The 
numberless and unremedied deficiencies in the existence of the 
peasant which had arisen from the undivided share in the soil, 
were for the first time laid bare by the abolition of serfdom, and 
revealed the indisputable fact that the personal freedom of the 
peasant, and his dependence, in an agricultural point of view, om 
the community who bound him hand and foot were thoroughly 
incompatible. Nothing was left to the unconditional adherents 
of communism, if they had any sense of the rules of logic, but to 
return to serfdom.” ‘The ukaz which decreed the abolition of 
serfdom ought also to have doomed communism to destruction ; 
but the Government, anxious to establish the new relationship 
between the proprietor and the peasant as speedily as possible, 
was chary of increasing the difficulty of carrying out its plans by 
meddling with the existing communistic arrangements. Until, 
however, the Russian commune be swept away, the Emancipa- 
tion Act will remain incomplete and useless, nay more, it cannot 
but prove a positive detriment to the State. Dr. Eckhardt does 
not consider the question of Russian communism except from a 
public and agricultural point of view. Had he followed it into its 
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bearing on family life and private morals, he might have adduced 
startling facts in abundance wherewith to strengthen the argu- 
ments against its perpetuation. 

Our author’s account of the Greek Orthodox Church in Russia, 

and its sects is extremely interesting. ‘The Russ clergy are divided 
into two classes, the ‘* black,” or monks, and the ‘ white,” or 
secularists. To the former class belong the bishops and higher 
dignitaries, as well as the directors and instructors of the religious 
seminaries; to the latter, the working clergy of the towns and 
villages. The first practise celibacy, the others are obliged to 
marry. The priest must espouse a virgin, and should he lose his 
wife, is not permitted to marry again. He must either become a 
monk or cease to be a clergyman altogether. Should he choose 
the former alternative, his admission into the dominant class does 
not greatly improve his prospects, as he is but seldom allowed to 
rise to high office inthe Church. Should he adopt the latter, he is 
free to turn to any occupation he pleases. The white clergy are 
looked down upon by the black, and generally either spring from 
an inferior class, or are men who have failed to pass the examina- 
tions requisite for admission into the ranks of the upper order. 
‘They are wretchedly paid, and the village pope or priest is fre- 
quently obliged to eke out a scanty subsistence by manual labour. 
This fact may account, at least, to some extent, for the want of 
reverence with which they are treated by their flock. Another 
cause is probably to be found in the annual visitations of the 
bishop and the eparchial authorities. ‘The unfortunate priest 
as examined before his own congregation in his own church 
as to his knowledge of the catechism and the doctrines 
of the faith, and rarely gets off without a severe repri- 
mand of some sort or another. ‘The way in which vacant 
benefices are often filled up is sufficiently curious. When a 
clergyman dies leaving daughters—and they generally do leave 
daughters—his successor is commonly found by his widow in some 
young aspirant for clerical honours, who takes the living together 
with one of the daughters to wife, and at the same time guarantees 
a home to the widow. This arrangement is sanctioned by the 
bishop, and one can easily imagine the sardonic smile with which 
the celibate superior—debarred from matrimony—signs the docu- 
ment which saddles his, in some respects perhaps more fortunate, 
‘brother with a mother-in-law for life. ‘This system, albeit its 
having been so general as to countenance the keeping of registers 
of eligible young ladies, is now gradually falling into desuetude. 
While the white clergy are systematically kept in a state of 
dependence and poverty, their black brethren are extremely rich. 
One great source of revenue arises from fees paid for baptisms, 
marriages, burials, masses, &c. All the monasteries possess ceme- 
teries, aud as, according to popular belief, these places are able to 
forward departed souls more speedily to Paradise, the interments 
there are very numerous. The lowest fee for a single burial in 
the Alexander Newski Monastery at St. Petersburg is 1,500 
rubles, about £200, and in the Sergief-Troitskoi, near Moscow, it 
is still larger. 

The most powerful sect in Russia is that of the Raskolnikoi or 
Old Believers, who date from 1657. In that year the patriarch 
Nikon carried out a revision of the mass-books and rituals, which, 
‘owing to the errors of ignorant copyists, had caused considerable 
alteration in the old teaching of the Greek Church. But the 
majority of the people and the inferior clergy, with one solitary 
‘bishop at their head, still clung to them, and nine years later were 
solemnly banned as heretics in a council held for that purpose. At 
the death of their bishop, the Old Believers became subdivided 
into priestless sects, and sects still possessing ordained ministers. 
The former held that the link of apostolical ordination was broken, 
their bishop having died without consecrating any other bishop ; 
the latter recruited the ranks of their clergy by secessions from 
the dominant church. At the present day, they are connived at, 
if not tolerated, by the Government, with which they have come 
‘to some tacit kind of understanding. Their history in Dr. Eckhardt’s 
hands reads more like a romance than the recital of sober fact ; 
but as our space forbids the pursuit of this tempting theme, we 
must be content with referring our readers to the book itself. 

The concluding division of Dr. Eckhardt’s work is devoted to 
‘the Baltic provinces of Russia, Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland. 
From the thirteenth to the fifteenth century they formed a federa- 
tive State, under the collective name of Livland and Livonia, 
acknowledging the supremacy of the Emperor of Germany. So 
irresistible had been the tide of German immigration, that the 
aborigines, the Esths, Letts, Livs, and Cures were soon forced to 
acknowledge the strangers as lords of the country. But after the 
decay of the Order of the Teutonic Knights they fell a prey, one 
after the other, to the rapacious maw of Russia, with various 





vicissitudes and at different intervals. But their civilization has 
never ceased to be German; everything that does not belong to 
the peasant class is German in its character, and when a peasant 
becomes rich, bis first care is to educate his children and make 
Germans of them as fast as possible, even though he himself may 
continue to take pride in declaring his distinctive origin. So 
generally is this the case, that Dr. Eckhardt regards the German- 
ization of the aborigines as an accomplished fact. ‘The prevailing 
religion of the country is Lutheranism, though no pains are spared 
in the propagation of the Greek orthodox faith. In 1840, some 
100,000 of the Letts and Esths, pressed by famine, were 
converted to the Russian Church. ‘They soon, however, re- 
pented this step, and vast numbers of them petitioned to 
be allowed to return to their former religion. ‘This was refused. 
A system of persecution begun, to which the people offered 
a dogged resistance. The Itussian democratic party hounded on 
the Government whose measures were not severe enough for their 
taste. The struggle still continues, becoming more and more 
embittered every day, and it will have a considerable share in 
bringing about the new future which is rapidly approaching. 
It is perhaps scarcely necessary to remark that the Russian 
national party are vehemently opposed to the German civilization 
in the Baltic provinces. Ever since the Polish rebellion of 1863, 
their organs have not ceased to preach a crusade against it, nor 
have they shrunk fro#advocating such extreme measures as the 
abolition of the German tongue, the annihilation of the Lutheran 
religion, and the division of the lands of German proprietors 
among the Esthic and Lettic peasants. In 1867 the Russian 
language was ordered the be used instead of German in 
the transaction of business, and in correspondence with other 
State authorities, but justice was still allowed to be administered 
in the old tongue. ‘This was necessary, inasmuch as it rests 
on an exclusively German basis, and consequently can never be 
interpreted by other than German or German-educated judges and 
jurists. The Livonian Diet, in consternation at this change, 
voted an address to the Emperor praying him to restore the un- 
fettered use of the German language. He refused to receive this 
address, and the only result was that German governors and other 
officials were dismissed in all directions and Russians appointed in 
their stead. In 1868, a venomous pamphlet appeared charging 
the provinces with having been for the last twenty years system- 
atically preparing to separate from lussia and join Prussia. ‘The 
clamour of the ‘‘ national” journals broke out afresh, and it soon 
became known that the Government had in contemplation certain 
agrarian measures of reform—so called—which would reduce the 
majority of the proprietors to ruin. The intercession of the 
Governor-General alone prevented the execution of this 
plan, but the propagandism of the Russian democrats 
still goes on, and the project is probably only deferred 
for a while; there is no length to which Russian persecu- 
tion is not prepared to go. Dr. Eckhardt does not indulge in 
speculations as to the probable results of these violent attempts 
at sweeping away in a moment a civilization which has been grow- 
ing up during seven centuries; but unmistakable indications are 
not wanting. The Russian Government and the Russian democrats 
in their unreasoning fanaticism have done their best to render these 
provinces untenable by Russia. ‘Their case is very different from 
that of Poland, which had no powerful friends at her back, and 
able German politicians assert that the day is not so very far distant 
when they will be incorporated with regenerated Germany. 
‘he Russian authorities themselves seem to be apprehensive of 
even more immediate danger. It is only a few weeks ago that the 
Governor-General threatened to resign unless 12,000 troops were 
despatched to his assistance, and sixteen regiments of Don Cossacks 
have in consequence been sent into the country. Whether 
or no this incorporation will be peacefully effected cannot at 
present be decided. ‘Ihe provinces may form the price, stipulated 
in a secret treaty, for the connivance, if not the actual help, of 
Prussia in certain acquisitions in a different quarter. Prussia, 
become Germany in 1870, is a very different power from the 
bundle of scattered provinces of the era of the Crimean war; and 
there are those, on the other hand, who maintain that war between 
Germany and Russia is a foregone conclusion, in spite of present 
appearances. If, they say, it does not occur in the lifetime of the 
present Emperor, it will come in the reign of his son, whose pro- 
clivities are generally believed to be strongly anti-German. One 
thing is certain, Germany, with its cherished dream of becoming 
a great maritime power, cannot be indifferent to the possession of 
a sea-board which stretches along the shores of the Baltic up to 
the mouth of the Neva; and sooner or later the Baltic provinces 
will form an important part of the modern German Empire. 
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A HUNTER IN THE GREAT WEST.* 

As an old military man, the author of this book is probably 
entitled to the rank of Captain, and that convenient prefix seems 
to have been generally used by his companions when they addressed 
him. Captain Gillmore, then, already known by a spirited 
collection of short papers called ** Gun, Rod, and Saddle,” takes 
usin this volume to the happy hunting-grounds of the Western 
States of America, where large game abound, where buffaloes, 
moose and wapiti deer, bears, wolves, and pumas offer themselves 
as marks to the rifle, and where Indians, as savage as the wild 
beasts, but more dangerons, frequently turn the tables and hunt 
the hunters. Great as were the hardships that Captain Gillmore 
endured, he was only two or three times in positive peril. But the 
adventures of an old man who joined him, and whose life had been 
passed in those regions, were more habitually exciting. At one time 
this old man was chased along the ice by three wolves, and only 
escaped by constant doubling, the wolves being unable to turn 
quickly or stop short on the slippery surface. Another time the 
old man had a furious tussle with a bear, keeping it off for a time 
by blows on the head from the barrel of his broken gun, and then, 
as they both rolled together on the ground, drawing his knife and 
plunging it into the animal’s body. ‘ When trying to deal a 
heavier blow,” he says, ‘‘ I tripped over a limb, and in a moment 
the black fiend had me by the shoulder, his nostrils squirting out 
jets of fire upon my cheek. Some folks would have thought all 
was up with me,” and we confess we should have been among the 
number. We do not perhaps attach quite as much credit to the 
stories which Captain Gillmore heard from others as to those 
which rest on his own experience. It reflects somewhat on the 
veracity of the old man that we have read the adventure with 
the wolves before, and that one of the details was rather different. 
Has Captain Gillmore published the story in any magazine? That 
is the most charitable solution of the mystery, but if it be true, 
the reader is entitled to a word of explanation. 

One reason why Captain Gillmore did not run incessantly into 
danger was that he never took life without an object. He some- 
times spared bears and wolves which another would have attacked, 
and though there may be times when it is necessary to assume 
the offensive, there are others when both sides find it well to make 
aconcession. Once indeed Captain Gillmore found that a grey 
wolf made a very poor return for a piece of marked civility. 
While the hunters were cooking their supper the wolf in question 
eyed their proceedings with envy, and they not only allowed it to 
have the pleasure of seeing them eat, but left it the fragments. 
Yet after this it had the base ingratitude to be seen near 
one of their horses,‘* with an unmistakable look of guilty intentions 
in its countenance.” Of course this made it clear that mercy was 
thrown away on such a ruffian, and it was soon despatched by a 
bullet, Again, Captain Gillmore was once camping out alone, 
when the uneasiness of his horses disturbed him. Looking from 
under his blanket, he saw a bear, which was on the other side of 
his fire, and evidently meditated an attack on the horses. Captain 
Gillmore flung a burning faggot at the bear, and as this did not 
produce the desired effect, a second, which hit him on the flank. 
At this the bear bolted, but it came back again in two or three 
hours, more savage than ever. With its upper lip curled so as to 
show its tusks, it reared itself on its hind-legs and charged right at 
the Captain. He was prepared, however, and a couple of bullets 
well planted in the chest put an end to the struggle. ‘This 
time Captain Gillmore reflected that his generosity had nearly 
cost him his life, bat though he was more in danger of being 
surprised the second time than the first, the chances of the affray 
were probably equal. A bear is a tough customer at all times, 
and unless the bullet happens to find a mortal spot, lodging either 
in its heart or its brain, it may still have the means of doing some 
mischief. ‘This was Captain Gillmore’s experience with another 
bear. ‘Two heavy bullets put in ata distance of about cight yards, 
and a third when the brute was almost touching, had only 
staggered it; Captain Gillmore received a blow that sent his guuo 
flying from his hands, and, keeping aloof for one second, he was 
just able to draw his revolver and fire rapidly into the bear's 
mouth and chest. If such an affair as this is dangerous, what are 


we to say of the conduct of Captain Gillmore’s companion in | 





smoking out the cave, and keeping watch for some time, the old 
man actually made his way in. Captain Gillmore stgod outside, 
ready to give any help he could, and listening intently for any 
sound after the light which the old man carried had disappeared 
among the windings. All was quiet, though the Captain’s over- 
wrought anxiety suggested first a groan and then a cracking 
sound, while a bird twittering from a bough gave him such a 
start as to send his heart into his mouth. But at last the old man 
backed slowly out of the cave, and showed the Captain a handful 
of hair. The bear had been found coiled up in the furthest recess 
of the cave, smoked to death, and so tightly squeezed in that its 
carcase could neither be removed nor skinned. Inglorious ending 
to all this excitement and danger ! 

A shot that Captain Gillmore had at a puma which was perched 
on the limb of a tree twenty feet from the ground, ready to spring 
upon anything passing underneath, leads to an amusing story of 
an attack made by one of these animals upon calves in a stackyard. 
The narrator says that he and his father heard a ‘ mugs ” among 
the calves; they were all crying piteously, as if they were being 
terribly roughly handled. On getting to the place, ‘‘ the old man 
spotted a painter on the top of the fence, and, as I'm sitting here, 
the pesky cuss was chasing the heffers round and round the pen, 
which was not more than two rod square, and every time he could 
get a chance from the top of the fence—for, you see, he never 
left it—he gave one of the calves a dab with his paw that made it 
sing out for bare life. ‘The old man got kind of riled at seeing 
his calves abused; so he jist stepped up to the thief, and as 
he was about to spring on the old man, dad let him have 
the blade of his axe fair in the face. ‘The old fellow was one of 
the smartest choppers that lived in these parts. Ile could put up 
four cords of wood in a day, so you may guess he knew how to 
handle an axe.” Without such skill it is admitted that the old 
man would have come off second best. Captain Gillmore him- 
self was lucky in getting a glimpse of the puma before he was 
within reach of a spring, and the precision of his shot brought 
it down mortally wounded. We should have thought, too, that 
a rattlesnake was rather a dangerous thing to meet in the woods, 
but the Captain says that this snake cannot spring, it ‘‘ simply 
strikes from an elevation of one third its length—a height which 
is obtained by coiling the body up.” When, therefore, Captain 
Gillmore met with one which was nearly six feet long, had 
poison teeth as large as a cat's claws, and kept its tail 
vibrating like a telegraphic wire in a gale of wind, he had 
no difficulty in killing it with one or two smart cuts from 
a switch. Even then, however, he did not equal the sim- 
plicity which marked the proceedings of a doe that was seen 
bounding up and down like an indiarubber ball, with her four feet 
pressed closely together, while the rest of her family stood still 
and watched her eccentric capers. Captain Gillmore went up to 
the spot, and found a large yellow rattlesnake lying on the ground, 
so bruised and exhausted that it could not raise its head, and 
could hardly crawl. ‘The scales in several places were torn off its 
body, and some of its vertebrae broken. 

We have chiefly dealt with the more dangerous class of animals 
mentioned in this book, but Captain Gillmore gives us many 
interesting facts on a variety of subjects. He once came in for 
the grand sight of a prairie on fire, and saw frightened animals of 
every kind flying madly before the flames. Ilis fishing, though 
rude and inartistic, was crowned with great success. With a young 
tree for a rod, and grubs or lizards for his bait, he landed 
one monster after another; we read at one time of a fish of more 
then twelve pounds in weight being hoisted out of astream by main 
force, as play was out of the question, Canvass-back ducks, too, 
fell a prey to the Captain’s gun, but in a region where their 
favourite food was denied them their flesh was poor and insipid. 
It is said that even on the Chesapeake, where the canvass-back 
ducks are procured in their greatest perfection, they are not fit 
to eat till they have grown fat on the aquatic plant which 
nourishes them. This plant grows at almost too great a depth 
for other birds to reach, but the canvass-backs are noted for their 
diving. Captain Gillmore tells us that, if wounded and closely 
pursued they will sometimes plunge to the bottom and lay hold 
of the plants with their bill, the strength of which is such that it 


groping his way into a cave for the purpose of dislodging a bear ? | will not let go till long after life is extinct. We must do 
“To grope your way,” says Captain Gillmore, “into the dark | him the justice to add that he admits having heard this 


recesses of a cavern, the height, width, surface, and length of 


‘fact doubted, but his belief in it is not shaken. He is 


which you know nothing about, and there struggle to the death | certainly a greater authority on the matter than we are, and if 
with an animal of almost unequalled strength, is an act of rash- | We once began to disbelieve him we should not know where to 


ness that nearly amounts to madness.” However, after thoroughly stop. It is rather painful to find that when Captain Gillmore fell 





in with an Indian woman, the widow of a trapper, and gave her 


* A Hunter's Adventures in the Great West. By Parker Gilimore (* Ubique”). | his escort through some of the lonely regions of the Far West, 
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his relations to her were misrepresented by the first white people 
whom they met, and yet there are other passages in his book 
which might seem more incredible than that story. The Captain 
or his informants may, perhaps, have romanced a little; but be- 
tween them they have made up an interesting book, and we need 
not scrutinize every detail too closely. 





MR. D’ARCY McGEE’S POEMS.* 

Ir is much to be regretted that the lady who has edited this 
remarkable volume did not exercise her discretion in omitting a 
very considerable proportion of its contents. This would be 
necessary to do ordinary justice to Mr. McGee’s singular and 
original poetical powers. One of his friends who remembers his 
work, when he was on the staff of the Dublin Nation, just before 
1848, tells us that hardly a week passed in which he did not pro- 
duce a song or ballad, and sometimes both a balladanda song. In 
much of this heated rush of rhyme, pearls and rubbish are, of 
course mingled together. The best of his verses by far seem to 
have been written after the Young Ireland hegira, on the other side 
of the Atlantic; and we think it may be observed that where 
there was a long interval between his compositions, they gain in 
lucidity, in accuracy and melody of rhythm, in colour and pathos 
of expression. But much of what he wrote even in mature age 
seems to have been put together anywhere and anyhow, in metre 
sometimes rough enough to suggest that it may have been devised 
to keep time to the jolting of a backwoods’ waggon on a corduroy 
road. Now and again, however, we come to some little ode clear 
and still and deep as a Highland tarn, and whose words breathe a 
melody subtle and quaint as Gaelic music. If, to speak plainly, 
Mrs. Sadlier had boldly omitted one-half of the three hundred 
and odd sets of verses of which this volume consists, and had then 
carefully weeded the other half of all that was crude, ragged, and 
jejune, she might have made an exquisite little book, which would 
long have kept the memory of Mr. McGee ‘ green in the souls” 
of his rather reluctant countrymen; and on which the poet’s 
own soul might have glanced, without any purgatorial twinge, 
from that circle of paradise where Ossian sits serene among the 
Celtic bards, 

If anyone can solve the mystery why Thomas D'Arcy McGee 
was so unpopular with the bulk of his countrymen as he was all 
through his public life, and even at the hour of his terrible death, 
he will have traced one of the strangest secrets of the Irish 
character to, we fear, an ugly source. That character has its 
great qualities, and it has, of course, the defects of its qualities. 
The Irish people (we speak in the esoteric sense) did not like Mr. 
McGee, and it could not, nor can anyone else, perhaps, tell the 
reason why. What may be called “ patriotic devotions’ are often 
a very close clue to the state of the public mind in Ireland. The 
Irish heart would seem never to be so happy as when it can con- 
trive to blend its patriotism and its religion together, in some such 
scene as a MacManus’ funeral. The execution of Allen, Larkin, 
and O’Brien at Manchester, and the assassination of Mr. McGee at 
Ottawa took place about the same time. Everyone who read Irish 
news in those days, with any degree of care, must have remarked 
that while public prayers for the repose of the souls of the Fenians 
were common throughout Ireland, there was no such spontaneous 
demonstration of popular devotion when the horrible news of Mr. 
McGee’s murder became known. 

Yet Mr. McGee’s love of Ireland was evidently a master- 
passion, if it might not be more truly described as a phase of 
idolatry. It is impossible to read any of his writings without see- 


ing that his whole heart and soul, faculty and inspiration, were | 


given, according to the best of his lights and opportunities, to the 
service of his country. The most casual reader cannot mistake 


the avidity and zeal with which he employs his talent as a poet in | 


chanting the memories of which Ireland is most proud. But 
neither priest nor poet chanted his requiem in any very audible 
way. Itis the more strange, because his intellect was not only 
intensely Irish, it was also intensely Catholic. His poetry, where 
it is not patriotic, is in nine cases out of ten of a religious com- 
plexion, and his patriotism itself always has a sort of devotional 
halo about it. Had he simply dissociated himself from Irish cares 
and causes, and gone into American interests and affairs, like General 
Sheridan or Mr. O'Connor the lawyer, he would almost certainly 
have risen to high distinction, and would probably have been exceed- 
ingly respected and lauded in his native land. But he could not 
cease dreaming about Irish chiefs, Irish saints, Irish hills andstreams, 
and such were the thanks he got for his pains. It is a mystery, 











* The Poems of Thomas D'Arcy McGee, with an Introduction and Biographical Sketch. 
y Mrs. J. Sadlier. New York: D, and J. Sadlier and Co. Dublin: ation Office. 





for the Irish are by no means an ungrateful race, nor even unfor- 
giving. It is true, Mr. McGee attacked the Fenians; but other 
Irishmen spoke of Fenianism as the ill-cemented rubbish it hag 
proved itself to be, when we compare it with the political con- 
spiracies of other countries, and the offence in their case was 
readily condoned. Irish judges and juries convicted Fenians by 
the dozen without the least compunction, and no one seems to 
have thought of touching a hair of their heads. But Mr. McGee 
was suddenly and brutally slain, and there was neither caoine nor 
cairn, nor mufiled bell, nor flag half-mast high, nor solemn office 
for the dead among the people whom he loved so well, and for 
whom he had laboured so faithfully. ‘To such poets as still remain 
in Ireland worthy to mourn for its honoured dead, may well be 
addressed the words of Mr. McGee’s own touching lines, ‘‘ Infelix 
Felix ”:— 
“ Why is his name unsung, O minstrel host ? 

Why do you pass his memory like a ghost? 

Why is no rose, no laurel on his grave ? 

Was he not constant, vigilant, and brave? 

Why when the hero-age you deify, 

Why do you pass Infelix Felix by ? 

“0 clear-eyed poots ! ye who can desery f 

Through vulgar heaps of dead where heroes lie, 
Ye to whose glance the primal mist is clear, 
Behold there lies a trampled noble here! 
Shall we not leave a mark? Shall we not do 
Justice to one so hated and so true ? 


“‘T mourn for thee, O hero of the North! 

God judge thee gentler than we do on earth. 

I mourn for thee and for our land, because 

She dare not own the martyrs in her cause ; 

But they our poets, they who justify, 

They will not lot thy memory rot or die.” 
And whether the poets do or do not, at all events Mr. McGee's 
fame will have its revenge on his own age in other ages. He took 
precaution to that effect. Hardly any Irishman of his time has 
left so many memorials of his genius, enduringly entwined with 
all that is noble and venerable in the sentiments of his nation. A 
collection of his ballads is a history of Ireland in verse, very 
uneven in the execution, but of which many of the passages 
will probably prove to be as ineffaceable from the national 
memory as the music of Patrick’s Day or Garryowen. He 
has written a popular history of Ireland in prose, which is 
not merely the best, but is indeed the only at once readable 
and reliable book of the kind that has yet been written. It is 
evident, indeed, that he possessed historical insight in an eminent 
degree, and a collection of his studies in the field of history is to 
be desired. Again, if the acts of the Irish abroad are to be re- 
garded as a section of the history of their country, Mr. McGee's 
part in the establishment of the Dominion of Canada may last as 
long in history as even Marshal MacMahon’s military fame. Among 
the founders of that commonwealth, his name will hold in its 
annals a very high, if not the very highest place of honour. ‘The 
Irish Celts have not, it must be admitted, produced very many 
statesmen, while among the Anglo-Irish as the names of 
Ormonde, Taaffe, Wellesley, Burke, Grattan, Canning, Castle- 
reagh, Plunket, Lord Palmerston, President Andrew Jackson, 
John C. Calhoun, and a host of others testify, the talent of states- 
manship has been a by no means uncommon gift. Mr. McGee 
rose to the rank under every conceivable disadvantage. He was of 
very humble origin, absolutely self-educated ; he emigrated at the 
age of seventeen from the small town in the south of Ireland where 
his family lived, was trained in a Boston newspaper office ; he re- 
turned to Ireland to see the disruption of the whole system of the 
country produced by the Famine, whereof the insurrection of 1548, 
in which he took a serious and daring part, was only an interlude. 
OF the twenty years which he had yet to live, ten were spent in 
the United States, incessantly writing and lecturing, almost 
always on Irish subjects ; and ten in Lower Canada, during the 
latter half of which he was President of the Executive Council of 
the Province, and Member of Parliament for its principal city. 
He had proved his title to the names of poet, historian, and states- 
man; he was beyond dispute the most brilliant and convincing 
speaker in the Canadian Legislative Assembly ; and he had just 
delivered one of his most telling and touching speeches, when, on 
the threshold of his door, at midnight, an execrable miscreant, 
since happily hanged, slew him unaware. It is perhaps the most 
heinous and disgusting crime of its kind in the annals of mankind, 
and it will be so considered in Ireland, and even among the Irish 
in America, doubtless, some little time hence. As yet, it must be 
admitted, we have not heard of a McGee monument or even a 
McGee Anniversary Memorial Requiem either at Dublin or at 
New York. 
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~ One of the inventions of the Young Ireland party, and possibly 
not the least durable, was a new dialect. Of this Celtic-English 
Mr. McGee's Poems contain numerous and some very exquisite 
examples. In these the local colour, sometimes the peculiar 
metre probably suggested by the native music, the wealth of 
epithet and expletive, the rapid transitions of mood, the passion, 
the pathos of Celtic poetry, as we know it through the transla- 
tions of the Archzological Societies, or in such collections as the 
Barzaz Breiz, are combined with a vocabulary, in general exceed- 
ingly simple, and indeed almost always strictly Saxon. Mr. 
Ferguson’s Ballads are the unapproached master-pieces of this 
style; but some of Mr. McGee’s are little inferior in excellence, 
and perhaps exact an ear less Irish, but not on that account less 
nice. This ode to the Celts has in it a certain touch of the sub- 
lime, not unworthy of the Celtic Homer himself; but it runs 
smoothly enough, nevertheless, in the “alien speech” of the 


Saxon :— 
“Tne CELTs. 
“Long, long ago, beyond the misty spaco 
Of twice a thousand years, 
In Erin old, there dwelt a mighty race, 
Taller than Roman spears ; 
Like oaks and towers, they had a giant grace, 
Were fleet as deers: 
With winds and waves they made thoir 'biding-place, 
These Western shepherd-seers. 
“Great were their deeds, their passions, and their sports ; 
With clay and stone 
They piled on strath and shore those mystic forts 
Not yet o’erthrown ; 
On cairn-crown'd hills they held their council-courts : 
While youths alone, 
With giant-dogs, explored the elk resorts, 
And brought them down. 
“ Of these was Finn, the father of the bard 
Whose ancient song 
Over the clamour of all change is heard, 
Sweet-voiced and strong. 
Finn once o’ertook Granu, the golden-hair'd, 
The fleot and young; 
From her the lovely, and from him the fear'd, 
The primal poet sprung. 
“Ossian! two thousand years of mist and change 
Surround thy name— 
Thy Fenian heroes now no longer range 
The hills of fame. 
Tho very names of Finn and Gaul sound strange, 
Yet thine the same,— 
By miscall'd lake and desecrated grango— 
Remains, and shall remain! 
“The Druid’s altar and the Druid’s creed 
We scarce can trace, 
There is not left an undisputed deed 
Of all your race, 
Save your majestic song, which hath their speed, 
And strength and grace ; 
In that sole song they live, and love, and bleed,— 
It bears them on through space. 
“Oh, inspired giant! shall we e’er behold 
In our own time 
One fit to speak your spirit on the wold 
Or seize your rhyme? 
One pupil of the past, as mighty-soul’d 
As in the prime, 
Were the fond, fair, and beautiful, and bold,— 
They, of your sung sublime! ” 
Of the series to which these fine verses belong, ‘ Historical and 
Legendary Poems,” there have been nearly 200 collected by 
Mrs. Sadlier. They are of the most curiously unequal quality, 
and even where the quality is high, the execution is often lament- 
ably uneven. Faults of rhyme, of rhythm, even of grammar disfigure 
many of the best ballads, while some are both poor in conception 
and rude in form. But now and again there come not lines alone 
—these often recur—but a long succession of stanzas, offering 
hardly the least restraint to the utterance of a rich and original 
genius, expressed in marvellously apt words admirably modulated. 
The early Christian period of Irish history, the Danish wars, the 
local history of southern Leinster, and especially of his own 
county, Wexford, Mr. McGee had apparently studied with 
close and ardent care; and the poems that relate to these 
subjects seem to us to be peculiarly full of the poetic clan, and to 
be very happy also generally in the composition. ‘There is a whole 
class of poems, too, reminiscences of Irelaud from an American 
point of view, full of quaint picturesque images, and bathed in 
the yearning, longing home-sickness of the Celt in exile. This 
little poem, though not free of offence against syntax and prosody, 
is surely not without native merit :— 
“To My Wisntne-Car. 
“ Wishing-cap, Wishing-cap, I would be 
Far away, far away over the sea, 





Where tho red birch roots 
Down the ribbed rock shoots, 
In Donegal the brave, 
And whito-sail'd skiffs 
Speckle the cliffs, 
And the gannet drinks the wave. 


I. 
“Wishing-cap, Wishing-cap, I would lie 
On a Wicklow hill, and stare tho sky, 
Or count the human atoms that pass 
The thread-like road through Glenmacnass, 
Where once the clans of O'Byrne were ; 
Or talk to the breezo 
Under sycamore trees, 
In Glenart’s forests fair 


Itt. 
“ Wishing-cap, Wishing-cap, lot us away 
To walk in the cloisters, at close of day, 
Once trod by friars of order gray, 
In Norman Selskar’s renowned abbaye, 
And Carmen's ancient town ; 
For I would kneel at my mother's grave, 
Where the plumy churchyard elms wave, 
And the old war-walls look down.” 
Mr. McGee, however, could look back to Ireland not always with 
such soft tenderness, but in bitter agonies of shame and wrath. 
He left America in 1845 to take part in a national movement, 
which then seemed more formidable than the Catholic agitation 
had ever been, from the talents of its leaders, the greater education 
numbers and wealth of the people, the extent to which they had 
taken possession of the local administration and the parliamentary 
representation of the country, and the constantly growing prestige 
of O'Connell's leadership. In the course of three years he saw all 
that vast power fall asunder, —O’Connell dead, the people perishing 
by the hundred thousand of famine, the collapss—if that can be said 
to collapse which never really rose—of the Young Ireland insur- 
rection. Smith O’Brien, Meagher, Mitchel, and a score of others 
were on their way in convict ships to Tasmania; the Irish gaols 
were full of political prisoners, foremost among whom Gavan Daffy, 
his chosen chief and teacher, awaited his trial for treason, when 
having made his escape through Scotland, Mr. McGee wrote these 
rough and bitter lines while recrossing the Atlantic :— 
“ How I loved this nation, ye know, gentle friends, who share my fate, 
And you too, heroic comrades, loaded with the fetter’s weight, 
How I coveted all knowledge that might raise her name with men, 
How I sought her secret beauties with an all insatiate ken. 


“God! it is a maddening prospect thus to seo this storied land, 
Like some wretched culprit writhing in a strong avenger’s hand, 
Kneeling, foaming, weeping, shrieking, woman-weak and woman-loud, 
Better, better, Mother Ireland ! we had laid you in your shroud! 


“Tf an end were made, and nobly, of this old centennial feud, 

If in arms outnumbered, boaten, less, O Ireland! had I rued ; 

For the scatter'd sparks of valour might relight thy darkness yet, 

And thy long chain of resistance to the Future had been knit. 

It would have been better, perhaps, for both countries if any 
one of the Irish insurrections had risen to really respectable mili- 
tary proportions, so as to give the pride of the weaker nation the 
satisfaction of having made at least one fair stand-up fight ; and to 
give the other the opportunity of doing what never can be done so 
well or as graciously as the day after victory over a respected 
enemy. But neither in ‘98, nor in ’48, nor in ’68, when it came 
to the point, would the Irish really and truly fight in the desperate 
and cohesive way essential for so tough a job as the destruction 
of the British dominion. By a curious freak of destiny, it has 
happened that the consolidation of the British Empire at its 
Australian and American extremities, was to be mainly subserved 
by two of the exiled rebels of '48, who had first failed in an 
attempt to separate the three kingdoms. ‘The news that will go to 
Melbourne next mail will probably bring to a head the movement 
of Australian Confederation, which Mr. Gavan Duffy originated 
long before Mr. D’Arcy McGee began to agitate the organization 
of the Canadian Dominion. 

Mr. McGee was, however, or at least he so fancied, a politician 
in spite of himself. Ie had intended, it is said, at the time of his 
death, to retire from active public life, and to devote himself to 
deeper studies in that only partially-explored region of the past, 
the history of his country, which had always had such an intense 
fascination for him. He held above all other characters that of 
the ancient Irish Scholar, when Ireland was a land of learning, in 
respect :— 

“The Ollambt of the elect of old, 
Whose chairs were placed beside the King, 
Whose hounds, whose herds, whose gifts of gold, 
The later bards regretful sing.” 


And perhaps the most beautiful and touching poems he ever wrote 
are those which the English would call elegies, and the Irish 








+ Query, is not Ollamh (pronounced Olave) identical with the Indian Wallah ? 
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Caoines, on the occasion of the deaths of the two great Irish 
antiquaries of late days, John O'Donovan and Eugéne O'Curry. 


But we have outstrayed our space, and both poems are so closely | 
of Ludovick, King of the Vandals, a prince the turning-point of 


and continuously wrought that a detached verse or two would give 
no adequate idea of their beauty, pathos, and power. 

He, over whom no loud-resounding cavine was raised in his own 
country, had a singular piety towards and love for doing honour 
to the dead. ‘These are the last lines of the last poem that he 
wrote a few days before he was murdered, on the occasion of the 
funeral! of his friend, Richard Devaney :— 


‘Mother of Love, Mother of Fear! 
And holy Hope and Wisdom dear, 
Bebold we bring thy suppliant here— 
Miserere Domine ? 
‘His Faith was as the tested gold, 
His Hope assured, not over bold, 
His Charities past count untold— 
Miserere Domine? 
‘Friend of my soul, farewell to thee, 
Thy truth, thy trust, thy chivalry ; 
As thine, 50 may my last end be— 
Miserere Domine? 


Alas! that one with gifts so noble and love so loyal should happen 
on such an end, and be so little honoured in his own land! 





LORD LYTTON’S KING ARTHUR.* 
WE have always understood that Lord Lytton thinks King Arthur 
to be his greatest and most durable work. The world differs from 
him, as it differed, on a similar occasion, from Petrarch and from 
Milton. But we do not wonder that he should think so. In 
truth, it is brilliant verse. ‘he versification, which exhibits a 
mastery over the difficulty of rhyme as complete as any English 
writer has attained, is always harmonious and often grand, though 
not sufficiently various, and wanting especially in the more tender 
notes of music; there is pathos, though it is too rhetorical to 
attain the highest effectiveness; there is humour, of very good 
quality ; great bursts of eloquence; a bright and lively fancy; 
a philosophy, sufficiently imposing of external aspect, which de- 
livers its placita in the tersest and most forcible language; in 
fact, there is everything but, as we cannot but think, the divine 
essence itself, which should make it a great poem. It may be 
compared, not on account of any likeness of style, for the 
two are wholly dissimilar, but as regards its relations to poetry 
of the highest kind, with the romantic verse of Sir Walter Scott. 








by a spectre who shows him a vision of woes to come upon his race 
and nation. By advice of Merlin he sets out on his travels to win 
a sword, a shield, and a guide. Fate leads him first to the Court 


whose career is thus described :— 


‘‘The moment came, disorder split the realm ; 
Too stern the ruler, or too feebly stern ; 

The supple kinsman glided to the helm, 

And trimmed the rudder with a dexterous turn,— 

A turn so dexterous that it served to fling 

Both overboard,—the people and the King. 

“ The captain’s post repaid the pilot’s task, 
He seized the ship as he had cleared the prow; 

Drop we the metaphor as he the mask : 

And, while his gaping Vandals wondered how, 

Behold the patriot to the despot grown, 

Filched from the fight, and juggled to the throne!” 
Ludovick and his prime minister, Astutio, are sufficiently obvious 
pictures of a monarch and a statesman whose fall nearly coincided 
with the first publication of the poem, and without stopping to in- 
quire into the justice of the satire, we may say that it is suffi- 
ciently pungent and amusing. ‘To Ludovick’s questions Arthur 
responds, as we have said, in the strangest rhetorical fashion :— 

“ The Vandal smiled, and praised the high design ; 

Then, careless, questioned of the Cymrian land: 
‘Was earth protection to the corn and vine ? 

Was the earth genial? were the breezes bland? 
Did gold and gem the mountain mine conceal ?” 
‘Our soil bears manhood and our mountains steel,’ 

“ Answered the Briton, ‘ and where these are found, 

All plains yield harvests, and all mines yield gold.’ 
Next asked the Vandal, ‘ What might be the bound 

Of Cymri’s realm, and what its strongest hold ?’ 
‘Its bound where might without a wrong can gain ; 
Its hold a people that abhors the chain!” 


A guest who talked in this fashion was plainly intolerable, and 
Ludovick may, therefore, be excused for listening to the sinister 
proposals of Arthur’s Saxon foes who have followed him to the 
Court. Meanwhile, however, the British king has escaped, and 
after certain adventures, in one of which he makes acquaintance 
with his chief pursuer, who turns out to be a generous enemy, 
Karl Harold, of Mercia, finds himself in the Etrurian Valley, where 
dwell the mighty Augur and the princess A2glé. In this retreat he 
lingers, an honourable Zneas, winning Zgle’s heart, till Merlin’s 
messenger, the Raven, finds and summons him to sterner things. 
He promises true faith and return to the maiden, and escapes 


But Marmion, andjeven its inferior successors, have a marvellous | from the valley, Lancelot coming on the scene to help at the criti- 


freshness and life which we do not see here. And they do, what 
this story, though told with much skill and with a power of 
language which it would be difficult to overestimate, certainly 
fails to do, they carry the reader along with them. 

King Arthur was first published two-and-twenty years ago. 
From the generation that then failed to appreciate it, Lord Lytton 
appeals to the readers of to-day. ‘There are things which might 
seem to promise success. His own literary position is more assured ; 
the poem itself has been improved by revision. But there is, on 
the other side, the disadvantage of a most dangerous comparison, 
—Mr. Tennyson’s grand conception of the great British King 
standing forth among his Kuights,— 

‘as is the conscience of a saint 
Among his warring senses.” 

This figure, so full of meaning and dignity, fills our minds, and 
scarcely suffers us even to give its right value to the creation of 
Lord Lytton’s romance, a creation so distinct from that of Mr. 
Tennyson that we certainly do not need its author's assurance 
hat he ‘*has filled no pitcher from fountain hallowed” to the 
other bard. Lord Lytton’s King Arthur is an admirable hero of 
romance, though somewhat too much given to rhetorical replies, a 
cavalier sans peur et sans reproche, and a true patriot, every inch 
a gentleman and a king, who has his unhappy little love adven- 
ture, as any gentleman may, but without any sort of blemish on 
his honour, and finally satisfies all readers who like ‘a good end” 
to their story by making a most unexceptionable match, in which 
both policy and affection are satisfied. We do not wish to ridi- 
cule Lord Lytton’s conception of his hero. But the brilliant, we 
may go further, and say, the noble figure of his Arthur is dwarfed 
beside the sombre, grand similitude of ‘The King ;” and though 
we are quite ready to allow that his romance has what he himself 
claims for it, ‘‘a meaning and an import,” we see nothing in it that 
can be compared with the grand allegory in which Mr. Tennyson 
has embodied some of the loftiest thoughts of the age. 

The story is this. Arthur, disposed to be a roi fainéant, is roused 





* King Arthur: a Poem. By Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, Reyised Edition. 
London: Chariton Tucker. Is70, 





| cal time when the King and AZyglé are lying senseless on the banks 


of the mysterious stream that leads from the valley to the outer 
world. ‘The,next book relieves the story with a touch of comedy ; 
Lord Lytton will scarcely thank us when we say that we prefer 
his lighter to his graver mood. ‘The adventures of Gawaine and 
his dog are certainly told with genuine humour. We may instance 
the argument between the knight and the priest who proposes to 
offer him as a sacrifice to Freya. Sir Gawaine is very eloquent,— 
“ Labouring to show him how absurd the notion 
That roasting Gawaine would affect the ocean.” 

But the priest is too much for him :— 


“But that enlightened tho’ unlearnéd man, 
Posed all the lore Druidical or Attic ; 
‘One truth,’ quoth he, ‘instructs the Sons of Ran’ 
(A seaman race are always democratic), 
That truth once known, all else is worthless lumber ; 
‘ THE GREATEST PLEASURE OF THE GREATEST NUMBER.’ 
‘‘No pleasure like a Christian roasted slowly, 
To Odin’s greatest number can be given ; 
The will cf freemen to the gods is holy ; 
The People’s voice must bo the voice of Heaven. 
On selfish principles you chafe at capture, 
But what are private pangs to public rapture ? 
“ You doubt that giving you as food to Freya 
Will have much marked effect upon the sea; 
Let's grant you right :—all pleasure’s in idea; 
If thousands think it, you the thousands please: 
Your private interest must not bo the guide, 
When interests clash majorities decide.” 
The knight, however, thanks to the help of his dog, escapes from 
this too logical priest, and ultimately joins his king, who has now 
reached these Arctic shores. Adorned with the gloomy imagery 
of Scandinavian mythology, the tale relates how the king accom- 
plishes his tasks, finds the sword, the shield, the maiden. In the 
last two books the scene is changed to Carduel, which the Saxons 
hosts are besieging; and finally, all is brought to the happiest 
close by the marriage of the British king with the daughter of the 
Saxon invader Crida. In spite of the elaborate care with which 
it is constructed, and the marvellous incidents with which it is 
crowded, in spite of the splendour of the language in which it is 
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told—and this, to be quite candid, is sometimes wearisome—the 
atory flags. It suggests and suffers by the comparison with the 
first, and we may say, the greatest of poetical romances, the 
adventures of Odysseus. It wants, above all things, human interest 
and simplicity. ‘The reader's attention is perpetually challenged, 
as if by the author saying, ‘See how fine is this, how instructive, 
how full of significance! The best of allegories is that which 
carries on the reader to the end as if he were reading an actual 
story, and then reveals to him at a giance its full significance. 
Such is pre-eminently the Pilgrim's Progress ; but such, emphatic- 
ally, is not King Arthur. Yet there are aspects of the work of which 
it is difficult to speak too highly. We might fill column after 
column with passages which show great literary skill. If any 
poem could live by fine passages, this should doso. Take, for 
instance, this :— 
“ Sleep, the sole angel left of all below, 
O'er the lulled city sheds the ambrosial wreaths 
Wet with the dews of Eden; bliss and woe 
Are equals, and the humblest slave that breathes 
Under the sholter of these healing wings 
Reigns, half his life, in realms too fair for kings.” 


Or this, a scene in the Etrurian Valley :— 


“Tho calm swan rested on the breathless glass 

Of dreamy waters, aud the snow-white steer 
Near the opposing margin, motionless, 

Stood, knee-deep, gazing wistful on its clear 
And life-like shadow, shimmering deep and far, 
Where on the lurid darkness fell the star. 

“‘ Near them, upon its lichen-tinted base, 

Gleamed one of those fair-fancied images 
Which art hath lost,—no god of Idan race, 

But the winged symbol which by Caspian seas, 
Or Susa’s groves, its parable addrest 
To the wild faith of Iran's Zendavest. 

«‘ Light as the soul, whose archetype it was, 

The Genius touched, yet spurned the pedestal ; 
Behind, the fcliage in its purple mass, 

Shut out the flushed horizon; circling all, 
Nature’s hushed giants stood, to guard and girth 
The only home of peace upon the earth,” 


—where however, the last line is weak. 
Or this, where Arthur and .Eyglé, unconscious of their fate, are 
wandering in the starlight :— 
“Each astral influence unrevealing shone 
O'er the dark web its solemn thread enwove ; 
Mars shot no anger from his fatal throne, 
No beam spake trouble in the House of Lovo ; 
Their closing path the treacherous smile illumed ; 
And the stern Star Kings kissed the brows they doomed.” 


These are not diamonds, perhaps, but they are fine-stones, and 
well set. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
cileniaillppenieie 
History of the Church in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. By 
K. R. Hagenbach, D.D. Translated by the Rev. J. Hurst, D.D. 2 vols. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—These two volumes are of considerable value 





and interest. Dr. Hagonbach, who is a Swiss by birth, and lecturer on 
theology in the University of Basle, belongs to that liberal evangelical 
school of German theologians who aro represented by the names of 
Tholuck and Neander. His work is most satisfactory when it deals 
with German topics, as with the various schools of religious thought 
which have arisen during the last contury and a half,—the Pietists, for 
instance, who were prominent figures in the first half of the eighteenth 
century ; and the Utilitarians, who rose into notoriety towards its close, 
preaching at Christmas, as the story goos, about feeding cattle, and at 
Easter about the advantago of an early promenade, and singing hymns 
of this sort:— 
“To nourish and care for my body, O God! 


Is a duty thou placest upon me; 
That it should not be ruined by my own fault 





Thy instruction now teaches me plainly.” 

His sketches of individual teachers aro often excellent. Such is that of 
Schleiermacher, whose beneficial influence ho fully appreciates; and of | 
Herder, in whom he probably finds a mind very near akin to his own. 
Everywhere he is candid, and liberal, with a very fine capacity for seo- 
ing the good of various men and systems. When he passes out of his 
own region, he is not unnaturally less full and accurate. His account of 
Wesley’s movement—which of all English subjects is tho one which ho | 
treats most fully—is not by any means satisfactory. Of the Established 
Church in England he entertains, wo are sorry to say, a very moan 
opinion. This is, however, the less to be wondered at, when we find | 
that he is but very imperfectly acquainted with its history and work, 
that he makes no mention of Butler in tho last century, and none of 
Coleridge, Haro, and Maurice in this. | 

Martyrs Omitted by Foxe. By a Member of the English Church. 
(Hodges.)—How can it be said that men who lived and suffered, as most 


of our author’s martyrs did, long after Foxe was dead and buried, were 
“omitted” by him? “The Member of the English Church,” on tho 
contrary, really has “omitted” some who deserve mention. Guy Faux, 
for instance, and his friends, who carried out logically the principles 
which gentler men, like Campian, really accepted. Of course, itdoes us good 
to be reminded that Protestants also have persecuted, and that Catholic- 
ism can show its martyrs with lives just as beautiful and deaths just as 
brave as any that are famous in our annals; still we cannot but think 
that books like these are really shams. To speak plainly, we have no 
faith whatever in the tolerance of the people who write them. Mr. 
F. G. Lee, who writes a preface, “lets the cat out of the bag.” “Tho 
spirit of persecution has,” ho says, “been condemned, it may be not 
unjustly, in the case of Pole, Gardiner, and Bonner.” <A very gentle 
phrase, indeed, while nothing is too harsh for Protestant persecutors. 
It is all very well to quote or misquote Lucretius “ Quantum religio 
potuit suadere malorum,” but this is not the sentiment of the infallible 
authority which drew up the Syllabus. 

The Story of Don Quixote. By M. Jones. (Routledge.)—Mr. Jones 
“hopes that he has not spoiled the dear, delightful old Don, by cutting 
out some of the tediousness of his biographer ;” and by touching “other 
little matters which required accommodating to modern notions.” He 
has done his work excellently, we think, all the more so because he has 
had the good senso to retain scrupulously what he quite rightly calls 
the “homely, vigorous diction of Jarvis's translation.” Some persons 
have, we know, a great objection to any tampering with an author's text. 
For ourselves, we would sooner have half a loaf than no bread; and it 
comes to that with many books which the young people ought to read, 
but which one does not care to put into their hands quite as they are. 
Happily Don Quixote needs very little handling, whereas “Gil Blas,” 
which is much more read, we fancy, to bo purified must be burnt. 

Stray Leaves of Science and Folk-Lore. By 8. Scoffern, M.B. 
(Tinsley.)—It is quite impossible to follow Mr. Scoffern into the very 
wide regions which he traverses. Ilere are some of his subjects, taken 
at random, “ Cosmetics,” “ Pre-Adamite Man,” “The Maroons,” “ Alumi- 
nium,” &e. About this last we notice the montion of a curious fact, 
“that about one-eighth of the earth's crust consists of alumina,” alumina 
containing about 50 per cent of aluminium, Who would give the 
right answer to the question,—which is tho most frequently occurring 
metal? Our author is almost always instructive, and often amusing, 
though he sometimes mistakes a rather irritating and purposeless kind 
of banter for fun, as, for instance, when he deals with that very curious 
subject, “ Cure by the Touch ;” but with such a subject as the first 
mentioned in our list, “Cosmetics,” he deals excollently. It is treated 
of in three parts, “the skin,” “the skin and hair,” “the teeth,” these 
are things in which we are all interested; and if we do not feel anxiety 
to alter their natural aspect for ourselves, we probably have neighbours 
who do. Thero is a particularly interesting paragraph on the method 
by which hair is dyed of a golden colour. Arsonic and cadmium are, it 
seems, the two alterative agents, of which the latter ought always to be, 
but is not always employed. Dark hair, it should be said, must be pre- 
viously bleached. 

Out on the Pampas. By G. A. Henty. (Griffith and Farran.)—Hore 
we have one of the firstfruits of the great Christmas harvest of books for 
boys and girls. And a very good sample it is; we only hope that the 
bulk may bo anything like as good, Mr. Hoenty uses tho well-known 
outline of a plot—a gentleman emigrating with his family—and fills it up 
with the usual details of adventures. But ho tells his stories with great 
spirit. Nothing could be better, for instance, than the yarn which 
Harper, the Yankee (so he is called, but he looks much more like a man 
from the West), spins about a great adventure which he and his mate 
“Rube” had in the Moxican war, in which they “put” an enormous 
number of Mexicans “under.” This we don’t object to; but when it 
comes later on in the book to two lads of seventeen or thereabouts 
slaying thirteen Indians in about a minute, one’s more mature faculties 
of bolief,—belief in these subjects not strengthening with age,—are 
But this matters nothing to boys, who will find the story 
most enjoyable and exciting. Madeline's Trial, and other Stories, 
by Madame Pressensé (Hodder aud Stoughton), is a collection 
of pretty little tales of Fronch life, which touch one now by constant 
allusions to a life over which a great wave of ruin has swept. “An 
Easter-Monday Pienic,” for instance, tells us in very charming style how 
acertain M. Portal goos with his family, numbering eight (surely the 
translator must have doubled the number, to suit English notions), to 
spend a day in the forest of Marly. What has not happened to the 
What She did with her Life, by Mary Fosbrook 


staggered. 








forest since then? 


| Theed (Routledge), is a very touching story on the old theme, tho 


dreadful sacrifice of personal fecling which it is sometimes right to make 
in consideration of the danger of hereditary madness. The scene in 
which the dying woman waits to see tho lover from whom she had felt 
bound to sever herself, whom she had always loved, while allowing him 
to think her changed, is exceedingly pathotic, not least so in her anxiety 
that he may remember her:—“ Sho asked me for the glass, When she 
had got it she looked at herself for some minutes with a singular intent- 
noss: then, all at once, her faco began to work, and tears came into her 
eyes. It was the first tribute I had ever seen her pay to the beauty sho 
had lost. Dreadful do you say in a dying woman? Remember, she had 
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loved but once, and he whom she had loved had looked upon her face to 
know it for the last time when the world held few that were fairer!” 
And she was one, it must be said, who had spent her life in all good 
works, 

On Diet and Regimen in Sickness and Health. By H. Dobell, M.D. 
(Lewis.)—Dr. Dobell’s lectures appear in a fourth edition “ rewritten 
and much enlarged.” They seem, if a layman may express an opinion, 
full of sound sense and good practical judgment. The chapter on 
** Disinfection ” is especially worthy of note. If every one could and 
would carry out these directions every infectious disease might be 
stamped out. But isit possible? Dr. Dobell is quite right in taking 
the highest standard; but look at the third direction,—as to who is to 
attend upon the sick. ‘There should always bo two persons, and no 
more,” and these “are not to associate with the rest of the household.” 
Such an arrangement is impossible to all poor, and to almost all middle- 
class households. Woe cannot refrain from expressing a hearty approval 
of our author’s emphatic and most conclusive argument against the 
detestable practice of dining in the middle of the day. 
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DHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard | 
4 street and Charing cross, London.—Established | 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- | 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO, W. LOVELL, Sec. 
pg NATIONAL  INSUR- | 
ANCE COMPANY, Offices removed from 69 
Lombard street to 8, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
THE 29%h ANNUAL, REPORT with BALANCE 
SHEET, REVENUE ACCOUNT, and INVESTIGA- 
TION REPORT, may be had on application. 
WM. PORTEOUS, Resident Secretary. 
Edinburgh OfMice—22 St. Andrew square. 
JOHN M. MCANDLISH, Manager. 





BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
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in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit for fixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad street, E.U. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
a LIFE INSURANCE 
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at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
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For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 
Cornhill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VLAN, Secretary. 
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The Assets actually invested in First-class Securities 
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Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000, only £75,000 is 
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All kinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

Prospectus and Balance Sheet to be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


3.C.and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. Order 
of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
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—Premature Decay.—When from free living, 
excessive indulgence, or the enervating effects of hot 
climates, the nervous system becomes shaken, the 
muscles flabby, the heart's action irregular, and the 
bodily powers generally debilitated, Holloway’s reme- 
dies may be used with the certainty of their producing 
relief. For dyspepsia, liver complaints, sick headache, 
and loss of appetite, this Ointment should be well 
rubbed twice a day over the pit of the stomach and 
| right side, whilst Holloway's Pills are being taken im 
such doses as can conveniently be borne. This treat 
ment will always restore strength and energy. Ner- 
yousness, flushes, and fainting tits may all be prevented 

by a timely recourse to and diligent use of these 
remedies. 
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BROWN 


AND POLSON’S CORN 


IS GENUINE. 


FLOUR 


PREPARED SOLELY FROM MAIZE—INDIAN CORN. 





BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME, 
DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


PROFESSIONAL 


TESTIMONIAL-WRITERS. 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts 
of Europe. Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter. 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent street, W. 
LONDON. ...c0000-0 441, 44, 45 Warwick street, W. 
(22'Cornhill, E.C. 
10 Mosley street, Manchester. 
BRANCHES ...... < 50 Bold street, Liverpool. 
(39 New street, Birmingham. 
For GENTLEMEN. 
Pilot and Beaver Cloth Spencer Overcoats, 25s, 42s, 


52s 6d. 
Witney Nap and Beaver Overcoats, from 31s 6d 
to 63s. 


Riding and Walking Overcoats, in milled Melton 
and Cheviot cloths, 42s. 

Treble-milled Devon Cloth Overcoats, from 1053. 

Overcoats for the Promenade, or demi-dress, of 
light, warm, fine, soft cloths, lined throughout with 
quilted silk, £6 6s. 

Irish Frieze Overcoats, The Nicoll, 36in. long, 52s 6d. 
The Traveller, 48in. long, 63s. 
ys ee The Curragh, 52in. long, 73s 6d. 

Inverness Wing Capes, with or without sleeves, and 
of various materials and lengths, 42s to 63s. 

Winter Cheviot Fourteen-Shillivg Trousers. 

Winter Angola Trousers, 183, 21s, 25s, 28s, 30s. 

For BOYS. 

Spencers and other Overcoats, in frieze, pilot, Mel- 
ton, beaver, or Witney cloths from 15s 6d to 34s 6d, 
according to size. 

For LADIES. 


The new Paletit Jackots for the coming season in 
rich furs, fur seal, fur beaver, and other suitable 
woollen fabrics, exquisitely shaped,and made with the 
game superior finish as is so well known in H. J. 
Nicoll’s celebrated paletots for gentlemen. 

Riding Habits, from three to eight guineas. 

The above can only be had at H. J. Nicoll’s addresses 
in London, Manchester, Liverpool, aud Birmingham, 
as given above. 

NABRIEL’S CELEBRATED 

PREPARATIONS for CLEANSING, 
EAUTIFYING, and PRESERVING the TEETH 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, and by the 
Manufacturers, 

Messrs. GABRIEL, Dentists (Established 1815), 
64 Ludgate hill, City, and 56 Harley street, W., 
Where they practise their unique system of painless 
dentistry. 


GABRIEL'S CORALITE TOOTH PASTE, 
For cleansing and improving the teeth, and imparting 
@ natural redness to the gums. Price 1s 6d. 


GABRIEL'S ROYAL DENTIFRICE. 
Prepared from a recipe as used by her Majesty. 
Whitens and preserves the teeth, and imparts a 
delicious fragrauce to the breath. Price 1s 6d. 


GABRIEL'S PREPARED WHITE GUTTA PERCHA 
ENAMEL, for stopping decayed teeth ; renders the teeth 
sound and useful for mastication. Price ls 6d. 


GABRIEL'S OSTEO-ENAMEL STOPPING, 
For preserving front teeth; warranted to remain white 
andasiirm as the tooth itself. This beautiful preparation 
restores front teeth and prevents decay. Price 5s. 


GABRIEL'S ODONTALGIQUE ELIXIR. 
This celebrated mouth wash is most refreshing; it 
strengthens the gums, eradicates tartar and all injuri- 
ous secretions. Should be on every toilet-table. Price 5s, 
Gabriel's toothbrush, ls. Ask for Gabriel's preparations. 


” ” 














safe and immediate relief may be secured by 
theuse of SPENCER'S PULMONIC ELIXIR. 

In bottles at Is 1}dand 2s 9deach. Sold by all Chomists 

CLEAR COMPLE XION.— 

GODFREY’S EXTRACTof ELDER-FLOWERS 

has long been known for its surprising effect in soften- 

oving, and preserving the Skin, and in ren- 






dering the Complexion clear and beautiful. It removes 
Tan, Sonburn, &c., and all disiigurements pro- 
duced by sudden changes in the weather; cures 


Pimples, Humours, and other Eruptions, and by | 
persevering in its use the Skin becomes delicately | 


soft, clear, and smooth. GODFREY’S EXTRACT of 
LS possesses a delightful fragrance, 
snsable adjunct to the Toilet and 
bottles, price 2s 9d, by all Chemists 





USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 

and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 13 Trinity 
street, London, S.E. 





ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauco are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used s0 Many years, sigued “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s. each ; also 5s, 7s. 6d and 15s, each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’S CHERRY 
TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the tecth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay,and imparts a pleasing frag- 
rance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel passage, 93 Upper Thames street, London. 








8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened, 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff, 
IT contains neither vil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


MRS. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

j HITE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
suft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, 1s. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, Ls Sid. 
Umbilical diito, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, Is 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to Joun White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

YEW PATENT. 


NE ; 
4 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 








They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 


&e. 
Price 


and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. 
4s 6d 7s 6d, 103s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 


|} JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,223 Piccadilly, London. ; London. 





4 
WEAKNESSand 8S WELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD, 





Claret.—T. 0. LAZENBY.—Champagne. 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W. 


No. 1. Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champagne, 273 
No.3, Dinner Claret, 248 | No. 1. Supper Champague, 6 
No. 5. DessertClaret, 36s | No.3. Dinner Champagne, 573 


AUSTRALIAN WINES, 
PURE AND UNADULTERATED. 
Unsurpassed for quality and cheapness. 
LEIGH & APPS SMITH, 
AUSTRALIAN WINE MERCHANTS, 
150 Fenchurch street, London, E.C. 









UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and Cv., 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


OTICE—KINAHAN’S LL. 
WHISKY DEPor. 

KINAHAN and Co. have REMOVED to their now 
and spacious premises, No. 64 GREAT TITCHFIELD 
STREET, OXFORD STREET, leading from Margaret 
street, Regent street, and Market street, Oxford street. 
KINAHAN'S LL. WHISK Y.—This famous and most 

delicious old mellow spirit is the very 
CREAM OF LRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the fluest Coguac Brandy. 

Can be obtained all over the kingdom, in the well- 
known sealed and labelled bottles, or in bond for ex- 
portation at the London Docks. Wholesale Agents to 
Messrs. Bass, Guinness, and Younger, and Dealers iu 
Foreign Wines and Spirits. 
“No PURER SPIRIT IMPORTED.”—Dr. Hassall, 
“INVALUABLE for FAMILY USE.”—JUr. Normanby, 
N ARSHALL’S HUNGARIAN 
LV BRANDY.—3s 6d per bottle (capsuled and 
labeiled), of most retail Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
42s per dozen case (carriage paid). 

Deror=—DvKE STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


XYGENATED 





WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-piuts. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


RAGG’S VEGETABLE CHARCOAL 
BISCUITS are the most effectual preservers of 
Health ever offered to the public; they absorb all impure 
gases in the Stomach and Bowels, and speedily eradi- 
cate worms from the system. No nursery should be 
without them. Sold by all Chemists in tins, Is, 2s, 4s, 
and 8s each, and by J. L. BRAGG, Sole Maker, 14 
Wigmore strect, Cavendish square, 
REAKFASL. — EPPs’S COCOA.— 
Grateful and Comforting. 
Sold only in tin-liued packets, labelled— 


JAMES EPPS and CU., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London. 


N EVENING DRINK—CACAOINE. 
£ Cacao Nibs on the removal of the oil fall into 
powder, and this powder is Cacavine. Cacavine con- 
tains neither sugar nor any other admixture whatever, 
Cacavine makes one of the lightest, thinnest of warm 
drinks, and is the most desirable of ail for use in the 
later hours of the day. Cacavine, by reason of the 
ingenious method by which the oil is removed, pre- 
serves all the fine natura! favour of cacao nibs, 

JAMES EPPS and CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 





“LA SILENCIEUSE” SEWING MACHINE, 


(At 210 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.), IS SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 


The LIFE of VISCOUNT PALMERSTON. With Selec- 
tions from his Diaries and Correspondence. By the Right Honourable Sir 
Henry Lytron Butwer, G.C.B., M.P. Two vols, 8vo, 30s, with flue Portrait, 

[-Yow ready. 


The RECOVERY of JERUSALEM. An Account of the 
Recent Excayations and Discoveries in the Holy City. By Captain WILSON, 
R.E., and Captain WARREN, R.E. With an Introductory Chapter by Dean 
STANLEY, Demy 8yo, with 50 Illustrations. 21s, 


The LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. RICHARD HARRIS 
BARHAM. (Author of “The Ingoldsby Legends.”) Including his Unpub- 
lished Poetical Miscellanies. By his Son, 2 vols. large crown 8yo, with 


Portrait. 21s, 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the Right Hon. WILLIAM 
' ‘WICKHAM to the BRITISH GOVERNMENT, from 1794. Including Original 
Letters of the Archduke Charles, Louis XVIIL, Charles X., Due d’Enghien, 
George Canning, Duke of Portland, Lord Whitworth, and Field-Marsh il 
Suwarrow. Edited by his Grandson, WILLIAM WICKHAM. 2 vols. Svo, with 
Portraits of the Right Hon, William Wickham and Ficld-Marshal Sawarrow 


from Original Pictures, 3 


The MARVELS of the HEAVENS. From the French of 


FLAMMARION. By Mrs. Lockyer, Translator of “The Heavens.” Crown 


8yo, with numerous Illustrations, 5s, 


The HISTORY of GREECE. By Professor Ernest Curtius. 
Translated by A. W. Ward, M.A. Vol. IIL Demy 8yo, 18s, 





THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS.—Now Ready at all Libraries. 
BITTER is the RIND. By Hawley Smart, Author of 


“ Breezie Langton,” &c. 3 vols. 
The COUNTRY HOUSE on the RHINE. By Berthold 
AUERBACH. 3 yols. crown 8y0. 
BESSY RANE. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author of ‘‘ East 
Lynne,” &ce, 3 yols, 
Also, immediately. 
A CAST for a CROWN. 3 vols. 


“I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the die.”"—Richard LIT. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW SEASON. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR DECEMBER. 


Ready on Tuesday next, postage free on application. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 





SEE MUDIE'S CATALOGUES FOR DECEMBER. 
Ready on Tuesday next, postage free on application. 
MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City OFFICE—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 

TIEW of SOUPTHPORT BAT HS, with Plan and Particulars. 

See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 413. It also includes :— 

Labour-Saving Machinery, with illustration—What is Art?—The Useful, the 

Structural, and the Beautiful—Mr. Sh urpe on the Study of Architecture—Quantities 
and Tenders, &c.—1 York street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 

(vues TRUNKS for INDIA.—lllustrated PRICED 

LISTS of Overlat ks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 

&e., will be forwarded on application to 

next door to Somerset House, Strand, 








Leather Bags, Cabin Fur 
THRESHER and GLENNY, Outiltters, 
London. 





: 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE.” 
Now ready, price One Shilling, profusely illustrated. 
’ ‘ > Tv ~” rl r. e 
A STRANGE CASE, 
WITH FULL PARTICULARS, NOW FIRST MADE PUBLIC. 
Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of “TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE.” 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS,—At all Libraries, 





FROM SEDAN to SAARBRUCK, via Verdun, 
Gravelotte, and Metz. By AN Orricer of the Royal Artillery. In 1 vol. 


[Vow ready, 
By the 

[Just ready, 

3y Epuunp 


Broken to Harness,” 


crown Syo. 

LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON: a Novel. 
Author of * Lost Sir Massingberd,” &e. 3 yols. 

A RIGHTED WRONG: a Novel. 
} age of “ Black Sheep,” “ The Forlorn Hope,” “ 

The FLORENTINES: 
MONTEMERLI. In 3 vols, 

The QUEEN’S SAILORS 
GREY. 3 vols. 

BAPTIZED WITH aCURSE : 
S. DRewry. 3 vols. 

GERALD HASTINGS: a Novel. 
of * No Appeal,” &e. 3 vols. 

BEYOND THESE VOICES: a Nautical Novel. By 
the Earl of Desarr, Author of “Only a Woman's Love,” &. 3 vols, 

BOUGHT WITIL a PRICE: a Novel. By the 


Author of “ Golden Pippin,” &¢. In 1 vol. [Vow ready. 


a Novel. By the Countess 


a Novel. By Epwarp 
[Ready this day, 
a Novel. By Evrrn 


By the Author 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S “NEW NOVELS. 
NEW NOVEL by WHYTE MELVILLE, 


CONTRABAND: or Losing Hazard. By 
Wyte MELVILLE. Author of * Market Harborough,” “ M. or N.,” &., &e. In 
2 vols. [ t week, 


The MARGRAVINE; a Tale of the 


By W. G. CRAVEN. In 2 vols., with Illustrations, 


Turf. 
[This day. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 195 Piceadilly 
Miss EMILY DAVIES on EDUCATION, 
Small 8yo, 3s 6d. 


ia bl x ‘ > x 1 la bl r x r ~\T 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
By EMILY DAVIES. 

“Tt is the wisest and most cor mprehe usive treatise on the subject which has yet 
appeared ; and in the prospect of such discussions as may shortly arise, it is likely 
to have a special value in clevating the public sentiment, and in direc ing the minds 
of philanthropists and politicians to true notions both as to the objects to be kept in 

view and as tu the best way of attaining them.”"—7he Museum. 


STRAHAN and Co., 56 Ludgate hill. 





NO OFFICE OR COUNTING-HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT THEM! 


STONE’S PATENT BOX, 


FOR THE 
SAFE AND ORDERLY KEEPING 
OF 

ALL LETTERS, PAPERS, DOCUMENTS, ACCOUNTS, 

MUSIC, PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS & NEWSPAPERS. 
PRICE FROM 2s 6D TO 6S EACH. 

SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
ip, aud will be 





“A neat and ingenious contrivance. These boxes are very 
found exceedingly useful."—Standard. 





A Sample Box, Large-Note size, will be sent P fres to any address in the United 
Kingdom, on receipt of Hali-a-Crown in postage stamps, addressed to the 
Junufacturer, 


HENRY STONE, 57 High Street, Banbury. 





SAFE INVESTMENTS for CAPITAL (o2c°”),— 


Read SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (issued Monthly, post-free). 
Trustees, Investors, and Executors.—Messrs. SUARP and CO., Sharebrokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. 


It is a Safe and Reliable Guide for Capitalists, Shareholders, 
Established 1852. 





OZOKERIT. 


(PATENTED.) 


OZOKERIT. 


THE NEW AND BEAUTIFUL CANDLES 


Mado of this mineral will bo found to far surpass any that have yet been introduced, possessing marvellous brilliancy of light, and burning to tho 


end witbout bending, though placed in the hottest and most crowded rooms, 
@ the name, from the Greek Ozo, I smell of, and Aeros, wax. 


AND BALL 


The intense heat and injury caus sed by the use of gas to gilding and pictures being avoided by their use. 


also in odour, when 


ASSEMBLY 


all Climates. To be had in all sizes, 1s 3d per Ib. 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler, and insist on using no others. 


They resemb le in appearance the very whitest bleached beeswas, 
They will be found a great boon and ornament to all 


ROOMS, 


Their ¢ reat hardness adapts them foz 


Tho Patentees, 


J. C. & J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 


Who supply the trade only 


ly, will be happy to answer any inquiry as to the nearest agency where these wonderful Candles can be obtained. 











CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS CHILDREN, AND INVALIDS. 
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— PARENTS and GUARDIANS.— 
A Civil Engineer, having the charge of important 
NCY in his office for a PUPIL, who 


ks has a VAC 
Be For amount 


«will receive a salary after the first year. 
premium and other particulars. 
Apply to “C. E.,” HENRY GREENWOOD, Adver- 


tising Agent, Liverpool. 


R. ~ THOMSON, , Graduate of the 
M!: ondon and Edinburgh Universities, Successor to 
ith MACCOLL, receives a limited number of young Gentle 
men as Boarders, who may either be educated in his 
house, or attend classes : at the Unive ersity, One vacancy 


in January -_ another in April. 
2 Rutlar vd oqeaen, Edinburgh. 


ATAL ALVE RN C OLLEGE.—On 
1 Thursday, December 15, the ANNUAL ELEC- 
TION will be held to Scholarships tenable at the 
Boarding-Houses ; two of £) for two years, and two of 
£90 for one year. Of these, two will be aw: arded for 
Classical merit, and two for Mathematical. Candidates 
must be below the age of 15, except in the case of a 
pre vious holding of such a Scholarship. Regard will be 
paid to difference of age in the candidates. 


r THE VICE -PRINCIPALSHIP in the 

LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE. 
Spring grove, near Isleworth, Middlesex, having be- 
come V ACANT, Candidates for the appointment are 
requested to send in their applications with Testi 
monials not later than December 19, next, addressed 
to Dr. L. Scuit’ Principal of the College. The 
Candidates must be unmarried, graduates in honours, 
of one of the Universities of the United 
Kingdom, and preference will be given to one educated 
at a Public School, the internal discipline of the 
College will be committed to his care under the direction 
of the Principal. 

The Stipend is £500 per annum, with rooms and 
board at the College. The gentleman selected will 
have to enter on his duties in ‘the middle of January, 
1371. 








in classics, 











JOY AL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor 

&_ Pepper's New Entertainment “On the War. and 
the Destructive Implements Used Th ut, 
quarter to 3 and 8, with elabors ate pictorial illustrations, 
which have been supplied by the War Correspondent 
of the Polytechnic and other friends.—The accom- 
plished Praeger Family (six in number), and Mr. Suchet 
pion will sing the German, French, and English 
tic Songs.—The explanation of the Ghost as 















ASSUR ZANC KE OFF 1c B. 


street, opposite the Mansion 





Ke IT AB L E 

‘4 Mansion House 

House, London, 
‘Denacroes. 


rd TrReDEGAR, President. 








Sir Frederick Po lock, John Harvey, Esq. 
Bart., Vice-President. Sir Walter Charles James, 
James Spicer, Esq., Vice Bart. 


President. John Alldin Moore, Esq. 


John Charles Burgoyne, | John Coysgarne Sim, Esq. 
sq John Charles Templer, 
Lord George Cavendish, Esq 
MP. Richard Twining, Esq. 


| John Walter, Esq., M.P. 

John Kemp Welch, Esq. 
Ex-Directors. 

George Fenuing, Esq. | Richard Gosling, 
George Scovell, Esq. 

Attention is particularly requested to the foll owing 
important facts resulting from the principles on which 
the Society was founde: ‘din the year 1762, and upon 
which it has ever since been conducted. 

1, It has never allowed Commission or employed 
Agents under any circumstances, whereby more than 
Iwo Millions Sterling have been saved to the assured. 

2. Being a purely Mutual Office, the whole of the 

Capital and Profits belong exclusively to the Assured, 
no A ome n being diverted for dividends to Shareholders. 
The investec 1 capital is £4,600,000, 
The whole expenses of managemer.t are on an 
e only about 2} per cont. on the annual income. 
5. The Society accepts the surrender of its policies 
at their true value, without any deduction, thereby 
rendering loss by forfeiture totally unnecessary. 

6. The Lives of persons residing at a distance from 
London may be assured without requiring their per- 
sonal attendance at the Office. Assurances can thus be 
ay d without expense, or the intervention of Agents, 

by direct correspondence with the Office in London. 









rick Cowper. 
am Edwards, I 





, Esq. 


















SMOKELESS STOVES.—NO FLUES. gee ABLE. 
JASIL and JOYCE’S PATENT, for 


CONSERVATORIES — all other places, from 
12s 6d to Six ines PATENT FUEL, 18s per 120Ib.; 
in bags and sacks of 30 Ib. a 60 Ib. at 4s 6d and 9s, 

AMERICAN CHARCOAL BOX-IRONS, always 
bright for use, without cleaning. The Lron is a minia- 
; Light, cheap, clean, and durable, 













o 


and Sausage-Filling Machines 





of the be t makers, 6 
The COTTAGE KNIF E CLEANERS give to Knives 
a brill —— polish and keen edge with little labour, 











is GA. 736 l0s 6d. 

PORT AB L E VAPOUR BATH, with Medical Testi- 
Monials,—Bath and large Cloak, £1 11s 6d. 

SWAN NASH, Ironmonger, 3 Oxford street, and 
JOYCE'S STOVE DEPOT, 119 Newgate street. 
Q 9 U P! Ss O U P! 
\ 

In ten mir froin S$} to llda pint, concentrated, 
pr uritious :— 
Poa, Carrot. Green Pea, 

nne, Chestnut. | Haricot. 






AD'S SOLIDIFIED SOUP SQUARES, 








sat 5s 6d and IIs a dozen, by ail 
usemen, and Chemists, and 
ul Co., Travers and Sons, 
se and Blackwell, and E. 


Small crown 8vo, in neat cloth binding, price 3s 6d. 
MHE FOLK-SPEECH of CUMBER- 
LAND, and some Districts Adjacent; being short 
Stories and Rhymes in the Dialects of the West Border 
Counties. By ALEX. CRAIG GIBSON, F.S.A, 

“The tales are remarkable for their spirit and 
humour. The poetry, too, is marked by the same 
characteristics."— Westminster Review. 

“The stories and rhymes have the freshness of 
nature about them.”"—Contemporary Review 

“ Brimful of humour, homely wit and and 
reflect the character and life and ways of thought of an 
honest, sturdy people."—Spect a. 

“ The stories, or prose pieces, are wonderfully clever 
and well don Saturday hevi ie. 

“His poems are pictures in very natural colours.”"— 
Durham Chronicle. 

* Destined to an honourable place among the choicest 
productions of our native literature.”"—Car/is’e Journal. 

London: J. R. Sarrn, Carlisle: Geo. CowAarn. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY, 24 Old Bond 
4 street, London. Founded in 1819, for Pro- 
moting the KNOWLEDGE of ART by Copying and 
Publishing important Works of Ancient Masters. 

The PAYMENT of £1 1s as an entrance donation 
constitutes membership, as an Associate, for life, 

The PUBLICATIONS aro sold at lower prices to 
Members, and at higher to the Public. 

The SOCIETY'S APARTMENTS, with the Collection 
of Drawings and Publications, arranged for Exhibition, 
are open daily. 

The WORKS NOW ON SALE include Chri 
lithographs and Engravings from the Works of ¢ 





sense, 










ymo- 





Masolino, Masaccio, Filippino Lippi, Fra Ang » 
Gozzoli, Mantegna, Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, Peragino, 
Francia, Fra Bartolommes, L, da Vinci, Luini, Del 
Sarto, Bazzi, Raphae!, Mem! Van Eyck, &e., at 






prices varying from 7s 6d to £2 
CIRCULARS, containing Rules, Names of Country 
Agents, and Lists of Publications, with Prices, may be 
obtained (or will be sent free by post) on application to 
F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
24 Old Bond street, London. 








Song by Miss Linp- 








Ts BRIDGE. 
say (Mrs, J. W. Bliss). “A gem of the first 
water,”—Vide London Journal, The same arranged for 


the pianoforte, by Briuley Richards, each post free for 


; 18 stamps. 


Loadon, published only by Ropert Cocks and Co. 


rE LIQUID GEM. Song by W. T. 
WricntTon, Post free for 18 stamps, “One of 
Mr. Wrighton’s lightest and happiest inspirations. The 
composer is one of the surest and most fertile of those 
who. supply our drawing rooms,”—Vide Liverpool! Jour- 
nal. The same for pianoforte by Brinley Richards, 
3s each; free by post at half-price. 
London, published only by Ropert Cocks and Co. 
Mik ROSE « of the BATLLE-FIELD. 
New Song, publis —_ this day, on an incident of 


the War. Words by Dr. J. E. CAkrENTER. Music by 
J.L. HATTON, 33; post ion for 18 stamps. 


London, published only by Roper? Cocks and Co, 


TORAH, SWEEL NORA. Mr. 












WRIGHTON'S latest song. Post free for 18 
stamps. ‘A very sweet composition, not difficult, and 
well worthy a place in a drawing room.”"—Vide Man- 


chester Courier, 
London, published only by Ronert Cocks and Co., 
New 5urlington street. Order everywhere. 
TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually, 





. ee and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 





taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
euumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
street, London, E.C 


T= WAR and the PRICE of SILK.— 

The Public is fully aware of the panic which 
lately existed in Lyons, and the many advertisem: —_ 
of the day have announced that people bought silks : 
that time at panic prices, and itis be lieved that on 
protits will be made on these goods in the spring. 

Messrs. JAY made some very extraordinary pur- 
chases at the end of Octuber, and, it is supposed, the 
very latest in Lyons shipped for England via Marseilles 
after the fall of Metz, and, having determined to rea 
upon them at once, Messrs. Jay offer their Black Silks 
at the ape »wing prices, patterns free:—(iros de Suez, 
14 yards, all silk, 2 Guineas the dress; Rich Gros Grain, 
ditto = width, 13} yards, 4 Guin 1¢a3 the dress, 


JAYS 
NEUTRAL TINTS.—French Silks in 
A these Colours, 3 


} guineas the Dress.—Messrs 
JAY purchased in Lyons, at the end of October, with 
their large quantity of Black Silk, a few pieces in Neutral 
Colours, for dinner and evening dress, These are likely 
to be worth nearly double the money in the spring, but 
to effect an immediate SALE 











Messrs. JAY offer them 





at the above-named low pric Patterns free, 
JAY'S : 
Ture LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 


and 251 It gent street. 





247, 249, 
YAUCE. —LEA and PE Rit I Ns’ 
iN THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good Sau 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and favour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS’ on al! 
bottles and labels, 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 











TRUBNER & CO.'S 
New Publications § Works in the Press. 


The English Governess at the Siamese Court ; 
being Recollections of Six Years in the Royal Palace 
at Bangkok. By ANNA Harnierre Leonowens. 
Svo. with Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. pp. x.-322, cloth, 12s. 

The Geography of Ancient India, illustrating 
the Campaigns of Alexander and the Travels of 
Chinese Pilgrims. By ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, 
Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Retired). In 
1 vol. Svo, with 13 Maps and Plans, pp. 608, cloth, 25s. 


Buddhaghosha’s Parables. Translated from 
Burmese, by Capt. H. T. Rogers, RE. With an In- 
troduction, containing Buddha's Dhammapada, or 
“Path of Virtue.” Translated from the Pali, by F 
ay Mag LLER, Demy 8vo, pp. elxxii.-206, cloth 
2s 6d 

The Ramayan of Valmiki. Translated into 
English Verse. By Rauen T. H. Grirrita, MLA. 
Principal of Benares College. Vol. L. containing 
Books Land IL. &vo, pp. xxxii.-440, cloth, 18s, 

Scenes from the Ramayan, &c. By Rater 
T. H. Gnrirriru, M.A. Principal of the Benares 
College. Second Edition, Crown 8yo, pp. xviii, 
244, cloth, 6s. 

Max Miiller’s Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism. 
Delivered before the General Meeting of the Associa- 
a of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 
869 


The 








*and-Namah ; or, Books of Counsels. 
By ADARBAD MARASPAND. Translated from Pehlevi 
into Gujarati by HARBAD SHertaAnsce DADABHOY, 
and from tiujarati into English by the Rev, SHAPURJI 
EvALJI. Feap, 8vo, sewed, 6d. 

Pandit's Remarks on Professsor Max 
Miiller's Translation of the Rig-Veda, Sanskrit and 
English, Feap. Svo, sewed, 6d. 

Catalogue of a Collection of Sanskrit Manus 
scripts, By A. C. Burnett, M.RAS., Madras Civil 

Service, Part lL. VEViC MANUSCRIPTS. Feap. 


Svo, pp. 64, sewed, 2s 
Scientifie Results of a Journey in Brazil. 
Travelling Companions, 
APY 


by Louts AGAssIZ and his 

GEOLOGY and PITYSICAL GEOGR of 
BRAZIL. By C. F. MAnrt, Professor of ¢ yin 
Cornell University. Demy Svo, with 80 Illustrations, 
many of them full-paged, pp. xxiv.-620, cloth, 21s, 

Physiological Essays. Drink-Craving, Differ- 
ences in Men, Idiosynerasy, and the Origin of Disease, 
By Roserr Birp, M.D. Bengal Army. Demy 8vo, 
pp. 246, cloth, 7s 6d. 

Honduras: Descriptive, Historical, and Statis- 
tical. By E. G. Squier, M.A. F.S.A,, formerly 
Chargé d'Afiaires of the U, 8. to the Republies of 
Central America, &e, Crown 8vo, pp. vili.-278, cloth, 

3s Gd, 

Book of God By The Sun 
I. The Apocalypse, 617 pp., d. Vol. If. An Intro- 
duction to the Apocalypse, 752 pp., Ms. Vol. LIL A 
Commentary on the Apocalypse, 854 pp., 16s. 

Ire MASONTY 5 Ait -Lecount of the Karly Ilistory 
of Freemasonry in England, With Illustrations of the 
Principles and Precepts advocated by that [nstitu- 
tion. By Tromas Lewis Fox, CS, Royal 
Athelstan Lodge, No. 19, &. Crown pp. 
cloth, 2s 6d. 

Reynard the Fox, aster the German Version of 
Goethe. By Thomas J. ARNOLD, Esq. With 36 Steel 
Engravings, and a Steel Frontispiece, after the 
Desigus of Wilhelm von Kaulbach. Imp. 4to, pp, 
236, elegantly bound with appropriate Desigu after 
Kaulbach, Cloth, £2 10s; mouroceo, £4. 

The Peoples of Transylvania, Founded on 
a Paper read before the Anthropological Society of 
London, on ny _ 1869. By R. S. CHARNOCK, 
Ph.D. F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Svo, sewed, 2s 6d, 

Théitre Fi rancais Sidecen A Selection of 
Modern French Vlays. Edited by P. H. Ernest 
Bretre, B.D. CHAnLes Cassa, LL.D, and THko- 
pore Karcuer, LL.B. Ist to 3rd Series, crown Svo, 
cloth, 6s each. 

A Critical Dictionary of English Literature 
and British and American Authors, living and deceased, 
from the Earliest Accounts to the latter half of the 
Nineteeuth Century. Containing over Forty-three 
Thousand Articles (Authors), with Forty [udexes of 
Subjects. By S. Austin ALLIipone. Vol. IL, pp. 
1330, royal 8vo, £1 Lés, 

A Practical Treatise on the of 

Illustrated by num “ts us Ww orking Drawings 
By CAMrpent Monrit, M.D. F.CS., 

Techn oe ical Chemistry in the 
University of Maryland. Demy 8vo. [/a December. 

The Young Mechanic: a Book for Boys. 


Containing Directions for the Use of all Kinds of 
Steam Engines 








8vo, cloth. Vol. 










Svo, 2, 





Manufacture 





Soaps. 
and Estimates. 
formerly Professor of 


Tools, and for the Construction of i 
and Mechanical Models. By the Author of * The 
Lathe and its Uses,” “ The Amateur Mechanic's 


In 1 vol. imperial I6mo, of about 
[/n December. 
of Emblems : 
‘, MLA. 
ths 


Workshop,” &c. 
300) pages and numervus Woodcuts, 
Liciato and his Book 
a Bibliographical Study. By Henry Greet 
delivery to the Subscri! 

Ilo bein Society. 
Reprint of the Mirrour of 
EN, MLA. and JAMES 


Andrew « 


Just ready for vers of 


The 
Maiestie. E 
CrosTon. 

Alsi 

The Four Fountains 

Alciat. Ejvlited by 


Fac-simile 

lited by Henny Gr 

», with the New Year, 1571. 

of the Emblems 

, Green, M.LA,, con taining 

» Augsburg Edition, 1451; 
t Venice Edi- 


aud of the 


. 
oj 
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ENGLISH & FOREIGN LIBRARY 


COMPANY (LIMITED). 
LATE HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 
ONE HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTH YEAR. 
THE LARGEST CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF SEPARATE WORKS IN EXISTENCE. 


THE NEW BOOK SEASON. 


Allthe NEW BOOKS (English, French, Italian, and German) are placed freely in circulation in large 
numbers immediately they appear, and an ample supply is kept in readiness for Subscribers at all rates. 

SUBSCRIBERS of Two, Three, and Four Guineas per annum are supplied on a specially liberal 
scale in the Country, and in London and the Suburbs there is a Free Delivery and Exchange of Books within 
six miles from the Library. 

CARRIAGE FREE TERMS in the COUNTRY. — Subscribers of Five Guincas the Year 
or Three Guineas the Half-Year obtain their Exchanges of Books upon these highly-favourable Terms, which, 
from the increased number of volumes allowed, are also very advantageous for Book Clubs in London 
as in the Country, or for two or three neighbours uniting in the same Subscription. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES and INSTITUTIONS are entitled to a discount of 10 per cent., and 
are furnished with Eighty Volumes at a time of the Newest Works for Twenty-five Guineas the year. 

NOTICE.—Booksellers are specially invited in their own interest to apply for the peculiarly favourable 
Trade Terms, and Monthly Lists of Books of both Classes. 

NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS are ENTERED DAILY. 


BARGAINS in MODERN BOOKS.—Later Additions and Further Reductions are to be found 
in the last Edition of the Monthly {Sale Catalogue, containing more than Twelve Hundred different Works. 
The Bound Books are unique as Presents, and (as no profit is sought on the binding) they are also the 


most moderate in price. 
All Prospectuses of Terms and Lists of Books are posted free by 


OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, 
City Office-29 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 


Just published, in 1 yol. large 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, gilt top, 31s 6d. 
UNIVERSE ; or, the INFINITELY GREA1 
and the INFINITELY LITTLE. A Sketch of Contrasts 
in Creation and Marvels revealed and explained by Natural 
Science. By I. A. POUCHET, M.D. New Edition, with 
the Author's latest Emendations. Illustrated by 343 Engrav- 
ings on Wood, of which 80 are full-pages, and Four Coloured 
Plates. 


THOMAS HOOKHAM, 
General Manager. 


W. 
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London: BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster row. 





THE THIRD AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF MAX MULLER’S 
‘*CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP.” 


Just published, in Svo, price 16s, cloth. 


CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 


Vol. Ill. ESSAYS on LITERATURE, BIOGRAPHY, and ANTIQUITIES. 


By F. MAX MULLER, M.A., &c., Foreign Member of the French Institute. 

this topics in such a style as to attract the general reader. 
a ee Che contrast presented in the first essay between 
the Emperor, the Pope, and Luther, is one of the 
grandest passages in the whole book, signifleant of the 
spirit in which the author looks back upon the events 
of his country's history and of the power with which 
he can reproduce them.”—<A theneum. 


“Mr. Miiller always writes gracefully and effectively, 
and the thoughts to which he gives utterance are 
generally profound and pertinent to whatever subject 
he has in hand. Even the reader who differs from him 
cannot but enjoy what he reads and protlt by it.”"— 
Examiner, 


“The sixteen papers now put forward by 
accomplished scholar, under the modest title of ‘ Chips, 
are as various as they are instructive and entertain- 
ing.”"—Notes and Queries. 

A more delightful volume has not been published 
for a very long time. Bearing marks on almost every 
page of the profoundest scholarship, it is full of thought, 
fresh, vigorous, and elevating; and all the more instruc 
tive that it is not the thought either of a purely German 
or a purely English thinker, but of one who unites in 
himself, in @ very unusual degree, the best mental 
qualities and tendencies of both nations.” —G/obe. 

* Mr. Max Miiller shows in this volume, as in many 
of his former works, that he can treat the abstrusest 


ESSAYS on the SCIENCE of RELIGION, and on MYTHO- 





*,* Vols. I. and IL, Second Edition, price 24s, 
LOWY, TRADITION, and CUSTOMS. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster row. 





Next weck, 


SIX MONTHS HENCE. 


BEING PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF MARIA (nce) SECRETAN. 


3 vols. post Svo. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo place. 


WM. YOUNGER AND OC O’S 
OCTOBER BREWINGS OF 


INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom, 





Purchasers are requested to observe WM. YOUNGER and Co.'s Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other 
brands are frequently substituted. 


EDINBURGH. LOonpoN OrFices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.F 


BREWERIES; 





In crown 8yo, price 2s 6d, Vol. VI. of 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. LUCAS COLLINS, M.A. 


HORACE. 
THEODORE MARTIN, 
The previous yolumes of the Series contain: 

1. HOMER'S ILIAD. By the Editor. 

2. HOMER'S ODYSSEY. By the Same. 
3. HERODOTUS. ByG. C. Swayne. 
4, CESAR. By Anthony Trollope. 

5. VIRGIL. Byt the Editor. 


hie! Y T, 
VOL. VIL—.ESCHYLUS, 
By R. S. COPELSTONE, 
Fellow and Lecturer of St. John’s C ollege, Pintsited| 
Will be published on 1st December. 


WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


“THE ART JOURNAL, | 


For DECEMBER (price 2s 6d), contains the following 
LINE ENGRAVINGS: 
1. The CHURCH at BETTWS-Y-CUED, after T. Cres- 
wick, R.A. 
2. The MIRACLE of ST. MARK, after I] Tintoretto, 
3. The GENIUS of ELECTRICITY, from the Statue 
by Antonio Rosetti. 

LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS :—Heliography — British 
Artists: Henry Stacy Marks, illustrated—Visits to 
Private Galleries—The Picture Galleries of Italy, illus- 
trated—Exhibitions of the Dudley Crallery, the Photo- 
graphic Society, and the French Exhibition—Museums 
of England, illustrated, &., &c. 

And several! other Articles relating to the Fine Arts, 

*,* The Volume for 1570 is now ready, price dls 6d, 
bound in cloth. 

London: VIRTUE and Co., 


By 


Qe 





26 Ivy lane, Paternoster row. 
MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 


r 7’ » N ‘ r 
rHE ARGOS Y. 
EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
Price 1s, ready on Monday next, Nov. 28. 

CONTENTS, 

1. Bessy Rane. By the Author of “East Lynne 
With an Ilustration.—2. The Songstress with the 
Golden Girole,—C Ihrietine Nilssou.—3. Wolfe Barring- 
ton'’s Taming. By Johnny Ludlow. With an I[)lustra- 
tion. —4. At Whitby.—5. Miss Tamarind’s Christmas 
Day.—6. The Events of a Night.—7. About Coral.—8, 
Out in the Streets. By Mrs. Henry Wood.—9. Drifting. 
A. G. DENNANT, 34 Southampton street, Strand, W.C. 


L ACKW OOD'S MAGAZINE, for 
DECEMBER, 1870. No. DCLXI. Price 2s 64 
CONTENS. 
WHY is PRUSSIA VICTORIOUS? 
The POETRY and HUMOUR of 
LANGUAGE,.—Part LI. 
The RIGHTS of MAJORITIES 
NARRATIVE of the RED RIVER EXPEDITION. 
EARL'S DENE.—Part XIV. 
MORE ROBA DI ROMA.—Castle St. Angelo.—Part L 
THOUGHTS SUGGESTED by the WAR. 
W. BLACKWOODS and Sons, s, Edinb irgh and London. 


” 


the SCOTTISE 





On the : 28th inst., price Is, 
: hoe TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for ee na 
INTENTS. 


1. OUGHT W BE TO visir HE R? By Mrs, Edwardes, 
Author of * Archie Lovell.’ 
Chap. 1, A Question of Finance. 
» 2 A Question of Duty, 
3. Only Donkeys. 
The Princess Czartoriska 
‘to CHARLES DICKENS, 


” 





2A visir’ By Haus 
Christian Andersen. 

3. The INVISIBLE EYE. By Erckmann-Chatrian. 

4. RICHARD HARRIS BARHAM— INGOLDSBY.” 

5. HIS BROTHER'S KEEPER. By the Author of 
“Cut Adrift,” “ A Tangled Skein,” &c, Chaps. IX. 
to XII. 

6. OLD LONDON BRIDGE 

7. On CHAIRS. 

8. The LANDL‘ IRD of “The SUN.” By William 


Gilbert, Author of “ De Profundis,” “ Shirley Hal 
Asylum,” &c. 
Chap. 20. Walter Gordon's first appearance, 
» 21. The Alarm Signal. 


Ricuarp BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 





NEW PERIODIC AL—3d Monthly. 
UNDAY MORNING, 
gonsisting of Original Articles, characterized 

by Evangelical Breadth. Brief, Comprehensive, an 
Thoughtful, Royal 8yo, toned paper, handsomely 
printed. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., and all Booksellers. 
Price Sixpence. 
HE MYSTERY shown in tbe 
CHURCH'S LOAVES of EXHIBITION before 
the LORD: a further Ecce 1} . constrainiug unto 
Brotherly Oneness of Belief and Worship. By THOMAS 
WILLIAMSON PILE, D.D., Vicar of St. 2aul’s District 
Parish, Hampstead. 
London: F. ©. Harrison, 24 Que en's terrace, St. 
John’s Wood; Wuirrakes, P: Loster row. 


TINTE UATINTEREXHIBILION of CABINET 
PICTURES in OIL, DUDLEY GALLERY, 

The FOURTH ANNUAL 
daily from 10 till 5 





ater 





Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 
Admittance, 1s, Catalogue, 6d. 

GEORGE L. HALL, Hon. See. 
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Preparing for Immediate Publication. 


The WAR CORRESPONDENCE of the 
DAILY NEWS, 1870. Edited with copious Notes and com- 
ments, forming a continuous History of the War between 


Germany and France. 
The TiMES says:—* We take from the Daily News the following admirable 
sount of the evacuation of Metz, and congratulate our contemporary upon the 
sromptitude and ability of his correspondent. We might envy him, if such a 
Feeling were possible, with so honourable a competitor. 

The QUARTERLY REVIEW says :—“The Daily News has greatly distinguished itself 
throughout the war by the accuracy of its information,’ 

The PALL MALL GAZETTE observes :—* The promptitude and energy of the Metz 
correspondent of the Daily News may be almost said to anticipate history itself by 
the completeness of his telegraphic information.” 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says:—* The Daily News has shown itself pre-eminent in 
the accuracy and value of every kind of intelligence with regard to the war.” 

The SPECTATOR remarks :—Daily News has been by far the richest in correspond- 
ence of value, correspondence with nuggets of fact in it, since the war began.” 

The New York TRIBUNE says:—“ The Daily News of London has distanced all 
other European journals in the fullness, promptness, and accuracy of its news from 
the war.’ 


acc 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


This day, in Syo, price 10s 6d. 


Professor SEELEY’S LECTURES and ESSAYS. 
FINE ART: a Sketch of its History, Theory, 


Practice, and Application to Industry. By Sir M. Diany Wyatt, M.A., Slade 
Professor of Fine Art in the University of Cambridge. 8vo,1l0s6d. [This day. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of the 


TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. Being at the same time a Historical Grammar of 
the English Language. By JAMES HELFENSTEIN, Ph.D. 8vo, 18s. [This day. 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. By Bal- 


Four Stewart, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Owens College, 
Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and Coloured Diagram. 18mo, 4s 6d. 
(MACMILLAN’S SCHOOL CLASS BOOKS.) 


CRACKERS for CHRISTMAS. More Stories. 


E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.P., Author of “Stories for my Children.” 
With Illustrations by Jellicve and Elwes. Extra feap, 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, 


(Just ready, 
MORES ‘ RIDICULI. Old Nursery Rhymes. 
Illustrated in Colours by J. E. RoGets. 


Crown 4to, in Ornamental Cover, 6s. 
[Just ready. 


RIDICULA REDIVIVA. Old Nursery Rhymes. 


Illustrated in Colours by J. E. Rogers. In Ornamental Cover, crown 4to, 


The FAIRY BOOK: the Best Popular Fairy- 


stories. Selected and rendered anew by the Author of * John Halifax, Gentle- 
New Edition, with Coloured Ilustrations and Borders by J. E. RoGers, 


man.” 
Crown Svo, cloth, extra gilt, 63, [/ust ready. 


Author of * Ridicula Rediviva.” 


FRENCH GRAMMAR at SIGHT on an Entirel 


new Method. Especially adapted for Pupils preparing for Examination. By 
ARMAND D'OvurRsY and ALPH FEILLET. Feap. Svo, 2s 6d. [Just ready. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 











Price One Shilling Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 154, for DECEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
1. “JOHN to JONATHAN: ” an Address. By Thomas Hughes, M.P. 
2, Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY, “Sir HARRY HOTSPUR of 
HUMBLETH WAITE,’—Conclusion., 
3. © CA —=— 3y W. Boyd Dawkins, F.R.S.—II. The DENBIGHSHIRE 
CAVES 
Mr. WALTER BESANT on “RABELAIS.” 
he WIGTOWN MARTYRS.” By Principal Tulloch, St. Andrews. 
6. “WESLEY and ARNOLD on the WAR.” By A. P.S. 
7. “The MODERN REVOLT.” By E. Lynn Linton. 
8. “Le )RNE: a LOCAL SKETCH.” By Henry Dunn Smith, A.M. 
9. “ PLEASURES of HOTEL BILLS.” By A Traveller. 
10 “ARMY ADMINISTRATION and the CONTROL DEPARTMENT.” 
11, “MISSIONARIES and MANDARINS:” 
A NEW STORY, entitled “PATTY,” will commence in the JANUARY Number, 
and be continued Monthly. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Now ready, in Sv0, price Ss, sewed. 
HE VATICAN COUNCIL and ITS DEFINITIONS; a 


Pastoral Letter to the Clergy. By HeENry EpWARD, Archbishop of Westminster. 

















London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





1—FORM. 

ther k and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. Part I. Analysis 
f Perception se4 Axgsociation of Ideas. Part I. Laws of Logic, with a 

By 5«,pwortn H. HopGson, vo, price 16s, cloth. 

TL—MATTER. 
TPHE THEORY of PRAC@iCE: an Ethical Inquiry. Book 
; I. Analysis of the Sensations, Emotions, Passions; of the Will, of Reasoning, 
of Choice, of Character; and their connection with the Cerebral Organization. 
Bock II. Logie of Ethic and Politic, containing a Logic of Jurisprudence, Political 
Economy, Philology, &c., with a General View of the Connection of the Sciences, By 
2 vols. 8vo, price 24s, cloth. 


Criticism on Hegel. 





the same Author, 
London: LONG@MANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





NEW WORKS. 





DECEMBER. 


[On Wednesday next. 


OT pica ig *{ 
FRASER’'S MAGAZINE, for 
Edited by J. A. Frovpr, M.A. 
. CONTENTS. 
On PROGRESS. By the Editor. 
ATHLETIC SPORTS and UNIVERSITY STUDIES. 
MYSTIC TREES and FLOWERS. Second Article. 
The ECLIPSE of the PRESENT MONTH. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A., F.R.A.S. 
RAMBLES. By Patricias Walker, Esq. At Liverpool. 
The FEDERAL MOVEMENT in IRELAND. 
AMONG the FIR-TREES. A Poem. 
The TEMPTATION of the Rev. STEPHEN HOLDFAST. By Dionysius Diamond, 
M.D. In Two Parts, Part L. 
PRIMOGENITURE, 
TWO GREAT WARS. An Historical Parallel. 
Brigadier-Geuneral, United States Army. 


The Fourth Edition of the EDINBURGH 


REVIEW, No. CCLXX., for OCTOBER. 8yo, price 6s, 


The PONTIFICATE of PIUS the NINTH; 


being the Third Edition of * ROME and its RULER,” continued to the latest 
moment, and greatly enlarged. By J. F. Maguine, M.P. Post 8vo, with 
Portrait, price 12s 6d. 


ral v vv a r rea . 

The FOUR CARDINAL VIRTUES, in Rela- 
tion to the Public and Private Life of Catholics; Six Sermons for the Day. 
With Appendices, and a Photographic Frontispiece. Dy the Rev. Orpy 
Surp_ey, M.A. Crown 8yo, price 7s 6d. 


PRESENT-DAY THOUGHTS: Memorials of 
St. Andrew's Sundays. By A. K. H. B., the Author of * The Recreations of a 
Country Parson.” Crown 8yo, price 3s 6d. [On Thursday next. 


A VISIT to my DISCONTENTED COUSIN. 


Repriuted, with some Additions, from “ Fraser's Magazine.” Crown 8vo. 
[On December 8. 


By Adam Badeau, Brevet 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, By J. A. Frovps, M.A. 
Cabinet Edition, in 12 vols. crown 8vo, price £3 12s, 


LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS and 


KEEPERS of the GREAT SEAL of IRELAND, from the Earliest Times to the 
Reign of Queen Victoria. By J. R. O'FLANAGAN, Barrister-at-Law. 2 yols. 


Svo, price 36s. 


CHIPS fron a GERMAN WORKSHOP. By 


F. MAX Meuse, M.A., &c., Foreign Member of the French Institute. Completo 
in 3 vols. 8vo, price £2. 


The Second Edition of Sir JOHN LUBBOCK’S 


WORK on the ORIGIN of CIVILIZATION and the PRIMITLVE CONDITION 
of MAN. With 25 Figures on Wood. 8vo, price 16s. 


OTHER WORLDS than OURS: the Plurality 


of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By R. A. 
Proctor, F.R.A.S. Second Edition, with 13 Lilustrations. Crown Syo, 10s 6d. 


The SUN: Ruler, Light, Fire, and Life of the 
By RB. A. Procror, F.R.A.S, Crown Svo, with 10 Plates 
(7 coloured), sad 107 Drawings on Wood. [Zarly in December. 


CONINGSBY ; or, the New Generation. By 
the Right Hon. B. DiskaAc.i, M.P. New Edition, complete in 1 vol. crown 8yo, 
price 6s. 


Planetary System. 


LOTHAIR, with Portrait and new Preface, 6s. 
TANCRED, uniform, price 6s, on December 31. 


ZIGZAGGING amongst DOLOMITES. By 


the Author of “A Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and Tyrol,” “ Our Child- 


ren’s Story,” &¢. With above 30@ Illustrations by the Author. Oblong 4to, 
price lds. (On Saturday next, 


POEMS of BYGONE YEARS. 


Author of “Amy Herbert.” Veap. 8vo. 


The GIANT: a Witch's Story for English Boys. 
By the Author of “Uncle Peter's Fairy Tale for the Nineteenth Century.” 
Riited by the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” Feap, 8vo. [On Thursday next. 


T ~Y al 7 ml el v » 
WONDERFUL STORIES from NORWAY, 
SWEDEN, and ICELAND. Adapted and arranged by JULIA GODDARD. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., and 6 Illustrations by W. J 
Weigand, engraved on wood by G. Pearson, Square post 5vo. 


Edited by the 


(On Thursday next. 


[Jn a few days. 


RICHARD WHIT- 


on, A.D. 1397, 1496-7, and 1419. Written 


With Woodcut Borders and Initials, and 
(/n a few days. 


. ’ > 
The STORY of SIR 
TINGTON, thrice Lord Mayor of Lond 
in Verse and Illustrated by E. Caur. 
11 Copper Plates. Royal 4to. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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AR T, 


Pictorial and Industrial, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE, 


0. VI, for December, contains the following 
Teliotype Illustrations :— 


1. PORTRAIT of a LADY. By Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Louise, (Repro- 
duced, by special permission, from the 
Original Dr awing.) 

2,"*DRESSING for the MASQUERADE.” 
(Morland.) From the Stipple Engraving, 
by J. R. Smith. 

3. PORTRAIT of BERGHEM. (Rembrandt.) 
From the Ori sini il Picture in the Marquis 
of Westminster's Collection. 

4, The CRUCIFIXION, Fac-simile of an early 
Italian Print. 





CONTENTS OF THIS NUI 
1. Art Topics or IMMEDIATE INTE 
Burton. VI. The Affliction, M 
On Eccentricity in Genera), 
2. THE PorTRAIT OF A CANADIAN LADY. 
Princess Loi 3 
ART UNDER Foot. By Blanchard Jerr ld. 
. THE ETHNICAL ELeM K ART AND 
GREEK BEAUTY IN AsIA, By Hyde Clarke. 
(Continued.) 
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By ILR.H. 





» 


ENTS OF G 


= 








5. MORLAND's Picture, “DRESSING FOR THE MAs- 
QUERADE,” 

6. L'Hoten Drovor, Parts. By G. W. Yapp. 

7. Tue Promenxaves OF Paris. By J. Forbes 
Robertson, 

8. THe ELCHO AND WESTMINSTER COLLECTIONS OF 

‘TURES AT SouTH Kensincton, By R, de 

Mangis. 

9. Finc-Arnt Exntprrions:—The French Gallery— 






sritish Insti 


The Dudley Gallery—The New - 
Water-Colour 


tion—The Loan shibition of 
Paintings—The Doré Gallery. 
10. Tue Puotoeraruic Society's Exmrpition, By G, 
Wharton Simpson, 
11, Tne STATUE OF THE 
HybE PARK MEMORIAL, 
12, Ant GossiP, 
13. MusicAL AND DRAMATIC ART. 
14, Notices OF NEW Books. 


Prince CONSORT IN THE 
sy S. J. Mackie. 


Dpinions of the JDress. 


From The Standard :—* ‘Art, Pic ut and Industrial,’ 
has reached its fourth number, which is a decided im- 
provement on its predecessors. The Portrait by Van- 
dyck is a marvellous fac- of the original painting. 
«sees Lhe literary portion of the work is worthy of the 
illustrations, and the new magazine is at once most 
valaable to Art students and Art lovers, and an orna- 
ment to the drawing-room table.” 

From The Illustrated London News:—** Art’ has at- 
tained its fourth number, and promises well; the 
articles are of varied interest, and by competent 
writers. A novel feature is the employment of Helio- 
typy for producing the illustrations, The present 
number contains well-informed Art notes and Art 
gossip on current events at home and abroad.” 










sin 











From Notes and Queries :—* All who see in Art one 
of the great agents for the moral improvement of the 
people, must welcome every endeavour to spread 
abroad such a knowledge of it as is furnished by this 
periodical, which is distinguished by various new and 
attractive features..,......Evidence of the variety and 
interest of the present illustrations will be best afforded 
by an enumeration of them...... If this catalogue is not 
sufficient to tempt Art lovers to look at the journal, 
and judge its merits for themselves, no recommenda- 
tion of ours, however emphatically we may express our- 
selves, could have that effect.” 








FroM Public Opinion :—* The idea of the projectors 
of this really beautiful publication is to form a valuable 
guide and text-book for the supporters of Popular Art 
in England...... In a dozen exquisite ill 
appear in the numbers for July and August, it will be 
seen how thoroughly the Editor has carried out his 
promise to present to the reac ler r the finest subjects 
within his reach. We wish ‘ 
it could not fail to secure if me 









18 which 


ess, which 
mmanded it.” 

From The Examiner :—*In every way a creditable 
production, The letter-press, on toned paper, is an 
excellent specimen of typography, aud is written with 
the taste and judgment s sal, 
while the illustrations 
isual dk 
reader will tind plenty worth notics 
illustrations.” 








itable for such : 








e marked by 
gree of refinement and 





MONTHLY, PRICE H HALF. A-CROWN. 


LONDON: 
SON, AND MARSTON, 


LEET STREET, E 


SAMPSON LOW, 
185 FI 





| London: 








Sixth Edition, ready January 1, 1871. 
Dedicated by Express Permission to his Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales. 


THE COUNTY FAMILIES OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Or, ROY. 7“, denne AL OF THE aan D AND 
NTITLED ARISTOCRACY 
a ted by E. WALFORD, M.A, 
late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 
CONTAINING :— 
All the Untitled as well as all the Titled Aristocracy of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

All the Dukes, Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, and Barons. 
All the Baronets. 

All the Kni 
hose wao bear r Courteay Titles or hold Official or 
‘ou ity Positions. 













) from ‘Birth or Position are entitled to 
“County Familie 
tives a brief notice of the 
ucation, and Appointment 
J (pp arent or pre sumptive) ; 
al; a Record of the Offices 
which he has held; together with his Town Address 
and Country Residences, 
All the information is compiled from materials col- 
, families themselves, and every exertion 
4 the work thoroughly accurate and 








lid Volume, 11,000 Families, over 1,000 

pages super-royal, beautifully bound, gilt edges, 
price £2 10s, 

tOBER r HARD W Ic KE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





Ju ust publishe a crown Svo, price Is; per post, 13 stamps. 

ALSACE and LORRAINE. A Short 
one of Lorraine and Alsace, By ADELAIDE 
THRU With Coloured Map and Genealogical 
Tables Ss. 

London: EpwArp STANFORD, 6 & 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 











Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 

SKETCHES on the WING; being a 

Narrative of the Author's W: anderings in various 
Parts of the World, By G, be M. SOARES, 

* Mr. Soares may be congratulated on fairly amusing 
his readers.”"—£cho, 

“An exceeding smirt set of sketches...... We have to 
thank Mr. G. de Soares for a pleasant couple of hours 
spent in skimming through ‘ Sketches on the Wing. "— 
Morning Advertiser. 

London: EpwarpD STANFORD, 6 &7 Charing Cross, S.W. 











Large-Scale Map—New Sheets. 

SEAT of WAR-STANFORD’S 
LARGE-SCALE MAP of the SEAT of WAR, pre- 
pared from the GOVERNMENT SURVEYS, This 
Map is on the large Seale of 5 miles to an inch, 
and contains the smallest Villages; also Roads, 
Railways, Rivers, &e. 

Sheet. 

1, LUXEMBOURG, 

FRANKFORT. 

Merz and NANCY. 

STRASBURG, 

CHALONs and RHEIMS. 

. Pants and ENViRoNs, 
SEDAN and BRUSSELS. 
Price, the Set of Eleven Sheets, Coloured, 16s 6d; or 
Mounted in Case, £1 7s 6d. Separate Sheets, ls 6d; 

Mounted to fold, 2s 6d. Index gratis on application. 

“Tt contains what Stieler lacks, the names of all the 
small places. The hills and the woods are shown in 
greater detail, and the phases of the battle may be very 
well studied upon it...... It is by far the best that we 
xnow of published at a price to suit ordinary private 
pockets.” —Times, 

* Will serve admirably to follow all operations of the 
armies. ’"—Standard, 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6&7 C haring ( Cross, S.W. 


Sheet. 

8. LAON, AMIENS, & LILLE, 

9 ORLEANS, BounGes, & 
NERVERS. 

10. Tours, BLors, & COUL- 


9 
3. 
4. 


MIERS, 
11. RovEN and CHARTRES. 





Price, C Coloured Sheet t, 2s 6d; mounted in case, 5s, 


FRANCE.—STANFORD’S NEW 
MAP of FRANCE in DEPARTMENTS,—includ- 
ing the Isle of Corsica; with all the Railways, 
Fortresses, Towns, and Villages. Scale about 28 
miles to an inch ; size, 26 inches by 24. 

A SMALLER MAP of FRANCE in 
DEPARTMENTS, Coloured sheet, ls ; mounted in 


case, 





WARD STANFORD, 6 & 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


rhird Edition, enlarge od, price 2s 6d, post free. 


TRUE ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 

ACT, 1870. With au Introduction, containing a 
0} mlar Digest of the Act; full Explanatory Notes, and 
‘ < ious Index. By Huan Owen, Jun., Barrister-at- 





a ‘an APPENDIX are given the Provisions of the 
Vv 1 Code with regard to grants for the Building of 
is; the School Sites Act; and the latest regula- 
the Education Department as to Eleciions, &e 
KNIGHT and Co., 90 Fleet street. 






London : 
Will shortly be ready, imp. 8vo, in handsome ‘Orna- 
mental Wrapper, with Frontispiece, “Stirring the 
Christmas Pudding.” 
Ii ier ASTID E 
an ext Part of the LEISURE HOUR for 
{RISTM. AS. Price Sixpence ld by all Booksellers. 
London: 56 Paternoster row, 














1D! 2. A RUE and COS INDELIBLE 
“RE D LETTER DIARIES for 1871, in several 
izes, and i variety of plain and ornamextal 
ngs, may now be ~ of all 
rs. Wh slesale of he Publishers, 
Tuomas De La Re E : and Co., Loudon, 


na great 
Booksellers and 





| Zuinea toany 


a 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Fair France; Impressions of 


Traveller. By the Author of “Jon Haru ix" 

1 vol. 8vo, 15s. , 

“A book of value and importance. It is bright and 
spirited, and evinces as much as ever the acuten ° 

perception and the powers of observation of the writer.” 
—Post. ” 


“ 
A Hunter’s Adventures in the 
GREAT WEST. By Par KER GILLMORE (“UBI 
8vo, with Illustrations, 15s, : 
“Mr. Gillmore is a keen sportsman, and a fe 
exp! r His work is full of t and adve 
and is as attractive as it is amusing.” —Messenger, 


The Seventh Vial: 0 r, the Tima 


of Trouble Begun, as shown in tl he G jreat War, the 
Dethronement of the Pope, and other Collateral 
Events. By the Rey. JOHN CUMMING, D.D, 
Ev! TI10N, 1 vol., 6s, bound. 
“A deeply interesting work. We recommend it to 
all who wish for able and honest assistance in under- 
standing the signs of the times.’"—Aecord., 


Cheap Edition of Annals of an 
EVENTFUL LIFE. By G. W. Dasent, DCL. 
Yorming the New Volume of Hurst and Bilackett's 
Standard Library. 45s, md and illustrat Ll 

‘A racy, well-written, orig inal novel. The interes 
never tlags."—Quarterly Le 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Sir Harry Hotspur. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 1 vol., ls 6d. 

“In this novel we are glad to recognize a return to 
what we must call Mr. Trollop l , } 
characters are drawn with vigour 
the book may do good to many readers of both sexes.” 
—Times. 

“This brilliant novelette appears to us decidedly 
more successful than any other of Mr. Trollope’s 
shorter stories. No reader is likely to lay the book 
down until the last page is turned.” —Athenwum. 

“A novel of remarkable power.” —Z.caminer. 


Drawn from Life. By Archibald 


Forbes, Special Military Correspondent of the 


Daily News. 3 vols. 
Diary of a Novelist. By the 


Author of “ Rachel's Secret,” &c. 1 vol. 
“There is much to like about this book, It is grace- 
fal, feminine, and unaffected.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Queen of Herself. By Alice King, 

“Miss King’s novels are always interesting, and 
‘Queen of Herself’ is true, vivid, and marked by 
unusual power.”"—L.vaminer. 





8s of 









































INSTRUCTIVE and INTERESTING BOOKS for 
YOUNG PEOPLE. 
The following handsomely bound and beautifully 
Illustrated Volumes are now ready in 
ASSELL’S FIVE-SHILLING 
SERIES. 

HOME CHAT with OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
By C. L, MATEAUX, With 200 Illustrations, being a 
Collection of Useful Information on various subjects, 
told in a simple, interesting, clear, and attractive 
manner. Sixth Thousand, 

At the SOUTH POLE. 
W. H. G. KInGsTon. With40 Ex 1 
Account of Adventures experienced at the Svuth Pole, 
during an Icebound Stay in that regik 

The STORY of DON QUIXOTE. By C. 
L. MATEAUX. With many Engravings Renarrated 
in a familiar manner, especially adapted for Young 
Readers. 





A New 


Story by 








Ludgate hil!, E.C 
T ALES sof TRAV EL and ADVENTURE 
Now ete feap. 4to, cloth gilt, price 7s 6.1. 
HE LOG of the FORTUNA : a 
Relation of Adventures experi ‘ tk 
Chinese Seas and elsewhere. By Capt 
LEY, LUlustrated with Fifty Engravings. 


i, PE TTER, and GALPIN, 
















“ An exceedingly interesting volume, whicl 
add is handsomely produced in all the adjuncts 
paper, good printing, and admirable iliustration 
Luropean Mail. 

CASSELL, PRITER, and GALPIN, Ludga 





“Th » GOLD-FIELDS of AFRICA. 

Now ready, feap. 4to, 312 pages, cloth gilt, price 73 6d. 

FER OPUIR; or, ‘Aan oe 

yi Search of the Gold-Fields of South-Fsst 

Africa. By Captain A. F, LINDLEY. riser sted W 
Seventy-tive Engravings. 

CASSELL, PeTrer, and GALriy, Letgate hill E.C 


i UNITED “IBRARIES, 307 
Rogent 


str eet, W.— Subscriptions from on 
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LITERARY 


The Window; or, the Loves of the Wrens, 
will be published on the 15th of December, and 
will be produced in elegant style, to serve as a 
Christmas Gift-Book. It will consist of a 
Series of Songs, by Mr. Tennyson, with Music 
by Arthur Sullivan. The price will bea One 
Guinea. The preface to the book is as follows: 
—“ Four years ago Mr. Sullivan requested me 
to write a little Leiderkreis, German fashion, for 
him to exercise hisart upon. He had been very 
successful in setting such old songs as ‘Orpheus 
with his lute made trees,’ and I drest up for 
him a puppet chiefly in the old style—a mere 
motif for an air, indeed the veriest nothing 
unless Mr. Sullivan can make it dance to his 
instrument. I am sorry that my four-year-old 
puppet should have to dance at all in the dark 
shadow of these days; but the music is now 
completed, and I am bound by my promise.— 
A. Tennyson.” 


Hugh Miller's Life and Letters, by Peter 
Bayne, will be ready early in December, in 2 
vols. demy Syo. 

The Duke of Argyll’s book on Iona is now 
ready, in crown 8yvo, with numerous Illustra- 
tions, price 3s 6d, 

Tho Fifth Edition is now ready of Ginx’s 
Baby, which Blackwood’s Magazino for Novem- 
ber characterizes as “a remarkable book. . . . 
a strangely clever and tragical history.” Crown 
Syo, 5s. 

Walks in Rome, by Augustus J. C. Hare, will 
be published about the 10th of December. This 
work gives much fuller information about Rome 
and all its objects of interest than any work 
hitherto published. It is arranged so as to servo 
asa directing and informing guide to visitors, 
in their rambles through the city and suburbs. 
In 2 yols. crown 8yo. 

Mr. R. H. Hatton has collected and revised 
the more important Essays contributed by him 
to various Reviews during the last twelve 
years. They will be published in December, in 
2 square Syo. volumes. 


Dr. Norman Macleod’s Peeps at the Far Fast, 
a familiar account of his recent visit to India, 
will be published in December. It will bo 
beautifully illustrated, and will form an excel- 
lent gift-book. 


A Book of Chamber Dramas for Children, by 
Mrs. George MacDonald, will be published in 
the first week of December, in square 8vo. 
These Dramas are all adapted for performance 
by children. 


Good Cheer for 1870 (the Christmas Number 
of Good Words) is all written by Catherine 
Saunders, “a name new to literature,” to quote 
the Prospectus of tho forthcoming volume of 
Good Words, ‘* but one which is destined, or we 
are much mistaken, to take high rank in the 
roll of English novelists.” It is illustrated by 
William Small. 


Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen’s Lectures and 
Tracts, edited by Miss Collett, are now published 
in one neat volume, price 5s. The Spectator 
says, ‘To Miss Collett, for her indefatigable 
labours in making the Brahmo Somaj properly 
known in England, both India and England 
have much reason to be grateful.” A collection 
of the principal addresses delivered by the 
Baboo during his recent visit to England is now 
in the press. It is edited by Miss Collett, and 
will shortly be published uniform with the 
Lectures and Tracts. 


A new and much enlarged Edition of Mr. W. 
R. S. Ralston’s translation of Krilof’s Russian 
Fables is now in the press, and will shortly be 
issued. When the first edition appeared, the 
Spectator said, “Of Mr. Ralston’s translation 
iti: hard to speak too highly. He has seized 
the rare art of being at once literal to the 
language be translates from, and observant of 
the idioms ot that he uses.” According to the 
Saturday Review, “Tle found a house full of 

pearls and diamone:? and with the help of 
publisher and illustrato: has displayed his 
treasures in a fit and tastetut setting.” The 
volume is profusely illustrated by Houghton 
and Zwecker, and will be bound in a handcame 
form. 





Dean Alford has gone over the Authorized 
Version of the New Testament, and made such 
alterations and corrections as were required (in 
the light of the MSS. recently discovered) to 
bring the English translation into harmony 
with the original text. This revised New 
Testament may be had in three sizes, selling at 
6s, 3s Gd, and Is 6d. 


Hawthorne’s English Note-Books, published 
a short time ago, has been spoken of in the very 
highest terms by the press, especially by tho 
Times and the Saturday Review. It isin 2 
vols. square 8vo, price 24s, The French and 
Italian Note-Books of the same eminent author 
still remain unpublished, but it is arranged 
with Mrs. Hawthorne, who is now resident in 
London, that they will appear in the pages of 
Good Words for 1871—a large portion to be 
given in each of the twelve monthly parts. 


George MacDonald's new three-volume story, 
Wilfrid Cumbermede, is now appearing from 
month to month in the Saint Pauls Magazine. 
It is illustrated by F. A. Fraser. 


The Songstresses of Scotland, by Misses 
Tytler and Watson, is now in the press. It will 
be published early in December, in two post 
8vo. volumes. 


Miss Tytlor has also written a second series 
of Papers for Thoughtful Girls. It will be pub- 
lished in December, in a style uniform with tho 
first series, handsomely bound, so as to form an 
appropriate gift-book for girls. 

Rehearsals, a new volume of Poems, by John 
Leicester Warren, the author of “ Philoctetes,” 
“Orestes,” &c., is now ready in a neat crown 
Svo. volume, price 6s. 

Dean Ilowson’s twelve papers on tho Com- 
panions of St. Paul will be published carly in 
December in one volume, crown 8yo, price 3s 6d. 


Half-Hours in the Temple Church is the title 
of a new volume by Dr. C. J. Vaughan, the 
Master of the Temple. It is now in the press, 
and will be published immediately in small Svo. 


A third edition is now ready of the Bishop of 
Winchester’s Ileroes of Hebrew History. The 
Times in a long and commendatory review 
says :—“ Dr. Wilberforce presents Old-Testament 
story with such force and vigour, in a style so 
clear and adorned with such rich but chaste 
ornament, that while his high and unyielding 
orthodoxy will delight all High Churchinen, his 
rendering of Scripture history will be accepted 
by the veriest sceptic as a rare intellectual 
treat.” The price is 9s. 

George MacDonald's new work, The Miracles 
of our Lord, is now ready, crown Syo, price 5s. 

Robert Buchanan's new book of poems, 
Ballads of Life, will be published in December. 


The four following choice children's books 
are about to be issued in a handsome form, with 
numerous illustrations by Arthur Hughes: At 
the Back of the North Wind, and Ranald 
Bannerman’s Boyhood, by George MacDonald ; 
The Boy in Grey, by Henry Kingsley; and 
Lilliput Lectures, by the Author of * Lilliput 
Levee.” They all attracted great attention 
while appearing in Good Words for the Young, 
and will be found very suitable for Christmas 
gift-books, 

Henry Holbeach has written a now story, 
which will be published shortly in two vols. 
Those who havo read his sketch of the Puritan 
Colony will be anxious to see The Shoemaker's 
Village. 

Miss M. Betham-Edwards’ new three-volume 
story, The Outcasts, will be begun in tho 
January Part of Good Words, and continued 
until completed. 

Peasant Life in the North, being Sketches of 
tho Villagers and Field-labourers in Glenaldie, is 
now issued in a new and cheaper edition, price 
6s. The author has written a second series of 
Sketches, all of which will appear in Good 
Words for 1871. The title of the first, which 
will appear in the January Part, is Queer Jean. 





Hannah is the title of a new story by the 
Author of John Halifax, which will shortly 
| appear in the Saint Pauls Magazine. 
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NOTES. 


The Contemporary Review for Decombor 
contains:—The School Boards, by Professor 


Huxley. The Theory of a Soul, by Father 
Dalgairns. The War and General Culture: 


Conversations, Nos. tv. and y., by the Author 
of “Friends in Council.” An Irish Utopia, by 
the Rev. Alfred Church. Tho Workfng-Man 
in Parliament, by George Odger. On the term 
“Infinity,” by the Rev. Francis Garden. Music 
and Morals, by the Rev. H. R. Haweis. Tho 
Council of Trent: a Study from New Docu- 
ments, by Dr. A. Pichler, Keeper of the 
Imperial Library, St. Petersburg. The Great 
Duel on the Continent, by W. R. G. 

The Saint Pauls Magazine for December 
contains :—Wilfrid Cumbermede, an Autobio- 
graphical Story, by George Macdonald; Chaps. 
vit.-1x. Marie de Mancini, by C. E. Meetkerke. 
«Grand Coeur pour grande Heure,” by Dora 
Greenwell. Why the Army is Unpopular, by a 
Staff Serjeant. Louis XIV. as a Matchmaker, 
by T. A. Trollope. Browning's Poems—Tho 
Ring and the Book, Part L, by E. J. H. Moral 
Indignation as a National Characteristic. Tho 
Victorious Prussians, by Archibald Forbes. A 
Garden Idyll, by Austin Dobson. We Four in 
Normandy, by the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” Part III., Mont St. Michel. Ralph 
the Heir, by Authony Trollope, Chaps, xxxv.- 
XXXVIIIL. 

Good Words for December contains :—1. 
Fernyhurst Court; an Every-day Story, by the 
Author of “Stone Edge,” “ Lettice Lisle,” &c. 
Chaps. xxvi.—xxx. 2. Lorraine and Alsace. 
3. Letters from the Tropics, by the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley; No. 1x. The Cocal. 4. Three Poems 
for the Times :—(1.) Hymns of the Present, by 
Gerald Massey; (2.) No News from the War, by 
Augusta Webster; (3.) Holly and Mistletoe, by 
Edward Capern. 5, Dorothy Fox, by the Author 
of * How it all Happened.” Chaps. xxxvi.— 
xu. 6. The Country of the Camisards, by 
Samuel Smiles, Author of “Self-Help ;” rv. 
Disasters of the Camisards—The Church in the 
Desert—Conclusion. 7. Half-hours in the Tem- 
ple Church, by C. J. Vaughan, D.D.: x. Neu- 
trality. 8. Emigration, by the Author of 
“Friends in Council.” %. The Mariner’s Cave, 
by Jean Ingelow. 10, Pawnbroking in England, 
by Thomas IF. O'Donnell. 

The Sunday Magazine for December con- 
tains: —A Sunday in Venice, by Thomas 
Guthrie, D.D. (Editor), Seeing and not Per- 
ceiving, by the Rov. Hugh Macmillan, Infalli- 
bility, by C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of the 
Templo. The Prayer of the Sower, by the Rev. 
IIenry Downton. Your Life and Mine: a 
Chronicle of Struggles and Hopes, by a City 
Man, Chaps. 1v.-vi. The Irony of Christ, by 
the Rev. E. If. Plumptre. America and the 
Americans: Impressions of a Three Months’ 
Visit in 1870, by W. G. Blaikie, D.D.; m1. 
New York (continued). Joash: a Study for 
Young Men, by tho Rev. A. L. Simpson. 
Rejoicing with Trembling: a Story of Christian 
Resignation, by B. Orme. The Woman who 
Trampled on Dragons, by Sarah Tytler, Author 
of “The Huguenot Family in the English 
Village.” A New-Year’s Hymn, by Isabella 
Fyvie Mayo. The Diet of Augsburg—1530, by 
David Brown, D.D. On Letter-Writing, by the 
Rev. A. W. Thorold. Supplement—Notes for 
Readers out of the Way. 

Good Words for the Young for December 
contains:—The Princess and the Goblin, by 
George MacDonald (Editor), Chaps. Iv.-vi. A 
Lilliput Lecture on Science aud Philosophy, by 
the Author of “Lilliput Levee.” Christmas 
at Sea in a Cyclone, by Lady Barker. The 
Village School, by the Author of “ Child- 
Nature.” When I was Young, by Charles 
Camden, u. Llangadam Castle. The Mother's 
Pardon, a Legend of Brittany, by Madame do 
Witt (Guizot). Barbara Petlamb, a Lilliput 
Revel, by the Author of “ Lilliput Levee.” 
Shanny Snooks and the Wedge-Tailed Eagles, 
by Edward Howe. A Girl's Lot in the Siege 
of Haarlem, by Sarah Tytler, Author of 
“Papers for Thoughtful Girls.” Peter's Pet, 
by Richard Rowe. Talks with the Boys about 
India, by Norman Macleod, D.D. No. Lb 
Nettlo, the Cobbler’s Terrier, by Mrs. George 
Cupples. 


STRAHAN AND CO., 56 LUDGATE HILL. 
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HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.— The REAL NICKEL SILVER, 
introduced more than Thirty Years ago by WILLIAM 
$. BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. ELKINGTON and Co., is beyond all doubt the 
best article next to Sterling Silver that can be 
used as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real Silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
Anish and durability, as follows :— 

















1 & be ' aa he 
ef | 3 | 2 | oe 
csais|# |23 
35/8 /| @4 | ¥2 
BS | i 

£s.d£sd£s8d£s5.d 

12 Table FoOrks,..cccoccroccssss(t 10 ./2 1./2 2./2 5. 
12 Table Spoons . - jf 2.j3 @.12 8. 
12 Dessert Forks, ’t.48..28. 
12 Dessert Spoons it 7.2002. 
12 Tea Spoons ve mum toe 8. 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt bowls. -12.).12./.136 
2 Sauce Ladies ........ Bits: Pete wea 8. 
1 Gravy Spoon as BVisls Bes Bale RE 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls...) 3... 4.| |. 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, gilt bowl. 1G. 3.3. 3.}. 38 
4 Pair of Sugar Tongs...... |: 36. 3G, 3¢. €. 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers., -1961 3.48 3.1 3. 
4. 


i Butter Knife ...... 
1 Soup Ladle . os 
A Sugar Sifter....ccccccccvseses| + 
Total.,,........£9 1611160)12 8 613 26 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An oak chest to contain the above, and a relative 
number of knives, &c., £2 15s. 
A second quality of Fiddle Pattern :— 
Table Spoons and Forks ..,.......£1 2s per doz. 
Dessert do., 163 .....0..0008 cones tT OR Spoons, 10s, 


EA and COFF EE. SETS, Electro 
Silver, in great variety, from £3 15s to £21 16s. 


T ISH COVERS, Electro Silver, from 











£9 the Set of Four to £26. 


ORNER DISHES, Electro Silver, 
from £7 10s to £18 18s the Setof Four; Warmers, 
£7 28 6d to £15 lds, 
RUET and LIQUOR FRAMES, 
Electro Silver, &c.,at proportionate prices. 

The largest stock in existence of plated dessert Knives 
and Forks, and fish-eating Knives and Forks and 
Carvers, 

All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
The Stock of each is at once the largest, newest, 


and most varied ever submitted to the public, and 
marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make this establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. Portable Showers, 83; 
Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s; Nursery, 18s to 38s; 
Sponging, 6s to 32s; Hip, 13s to 31s 6d. A large 
assortment of Gias Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, 
Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet Ware in great 
variety, from lls 6d to 48s the Set of Three. 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
4 PATTERNS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
selected at Paris, deties competition. The prices, com- 
plete with Chimney and Gk ihe, vi “4! from 8s to £7 10s, 
Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but to ensure their 
proper action WILLIAM 38. BU “irri IN supplies Pure 
Colza Oil at the W > Price, 48 per gullon. 
Moderateur Globes ize, 28 6d each; C neys, 6d 
each; Cotton Wic er doz, Lamps of al 
descriptions are on Show in great variety. 


CO LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES. 
J -—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites inspection 
of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show-Rooms. Each article is of guaranteed quality, 
and some are objects of pure Vertii, the productions of 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom WILLIAM 
8. BURTON imports them direct 



















ee nexensesrevicerscesses mi 7s 6d to £45, 
Candelat m 13s 6d to £16 10s, 
Bronzes.....ceeeees etacvescaee from 4s 6d to £16 lbs. 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN 





WILLIAM &. 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BURTON, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


& PLANS OF 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS & POST PAID. 
IT CONTAINS UPWARDS OF 850 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK, 
WITH LISTS OF PRICES, 

At 39 Oxford Street; 1, 1a, 2, 3, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s place; 


THE 20 LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 


and 1’ Newman yard, London, W. 





] S geet ioe D)S.—The best Show of IRON 
and BRASS BEDSTEADS in the Kingdom.—A 
very large assortment of every description of Iron, 
Brass, and Composite Iron and Brass Bedsteads, 
Children’s Cots, &c., is on view in the spacious Show- 
rooms. Upwards of 150 different Patterns always 
fixed for inspection. These are, even in the lowest 
prices, of guaranteed quality, and of the best maufacture. 

Strong Portable Folding Bedsteads, 6 ft. long, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 11s each. 

Best Iron Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints, 
patent Lath Sacking, Castors, &., 6ft. lung, 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide, 11s each. 

Children’s Cots, from 15s to £15 15s. 

Ornamented [ronand Brass Bedsteads, from 20s to £35. 

Patent Rheiocline Couches, Military Bedsteads, &c. 

Patent Folding Chairs to form Bedstead, with best 
Hair Mattress, 60s complete. 

Patent Elongating Cots to form Couch or Bedstead. 
Can be used by Child, Youth, or Adult. Full extended 
size, 6ft. long, 2ft. Gin. wide, price 45s; with set of 
good Wool Mattresses, especially adapted for the three 
sizes, £3 11s. This will also form a useful Couch. 

Engravings of any of the above sent by return of 
post, free. For Bedding List sce below. 


EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON. 


For Bedsteads. Width—! 3ft. |4f.-Gin; 45ft. 














£s.d.£s8.a. £38. d,. 






















Best Straw Paillasses .......co0c00000'. 12 ./. 15.1. 18. 
Best French Alva Mattresses rite Ae 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses . 16.41 261 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses Ru Bi. 64 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses wel LELILGL MG 
Good White Wool Mattresses . ; 863 3. F 

Extra Super ditto, ditto ..... 210.313.4 1. 
Superior Horsehair ditto 2..218./3 66 
Extra Super ditto ..... . 214.318.:410. 
German Spring Hair Stuffing ° 36.4 764158. 
Extra Super ditto..........06 eeccee 4 $10.6 .. 
French Mattress for use over spring 2 (217.13 4. 
Extra Super ditto, ditto..... 3 65 ll. 
Beds, Poultry, at 1s per Ib., S Se) soe 

Best Grey Goose, at 2s 2d per 5 3 15 


Do. Best White Do., at 3s per Ib...4 0. 2 6 176712. 
Feather Pillows, 3s 6d to 14s; Bolsters, from 63 to 

29s 64; Down Pillows, from 10s 6d to 17s 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and sheets in every variety. 


eee URE for BEDROOMS.—A 
very large and complete assortment on Show. 

Deal Washstands f 6s 94, 
Mahogany ditto.. ..from 25s 0d. 
Deal Dressing-Table .from 7s 6d. 
Mahogany ditto... 
Deal Drawers 
Mahogany ditto 
Deal Wardrobes 
Mahogany ditto in every ve 

Every other Article of Be eon sm Furniture in propor- 
tion. Upwards of a Dozen complete Suites always on 
Show. ‘These are made by W ILLIAM S. BU RYTON, 
at his manufactory, 54 Newman street, and every article 
is guaranteed, 

Stoue Toilet Ware from 3s 9d per set of five pieces. 


fre RNITURE for or DIN NING-ROOMS.— 
An Assortment of Sid “be oards, Dining Tables, 

Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 

icle of Dining-room Furniture is on View in the 

Furniture Show-Rooms, The next Edition of the 

fi ogue will contain Engravings and Descriptions. 

A large selection of Easy Chairs from 45s, 

A large a nd new assortment of Gilt Chimney and Pier 


Glasses from 47s 6d 


YOAL SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. 

J BURTON has 400 different patterns of COAL 

SCOOPS ON SHOW, of which he invites inspection, 

oa prices vary from Is 4d to 150s, Plain black open 

ps from Is 9d; do. do, zine-lined, from 

- “6d: Covered Box Seoops, from 4s 6d; do., 

with Hand-seoop, from 10s 6d; dl »., With fancy 

gold ornamentation, from 15s 6d; ly fluished and 

ornamented, and fitted with imitation ivory handles, 
from 10s t » 1508, There is ! 










from 57s 6d. 



















also a ch 











Wooden Coal Boxes, with iron and brass mountings 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON confidently ts this to b 

the da z and at the same time the * st and most 
i riment in the world. 








TWICE DAILY :—Bayswater, Camden Town, St. John's Wood, West End (all Parts). 


§ Belsize Park City 


) —_ 
DAILY: Brompton. Chelss 


an, i 
MONDAY, WE DNE SDAY, and FRIDAY :—Fulham, Hamme 


ii 





ry. | Islington. 
' 








viee selection of 





Haverstock Hill. | Holloway, Kensington. Kilburn. 
Kentish Town. Notting ! 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM s, 

BURTON'S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 

Des- 'Crvrs, 

The blades are all of the Table, sert. per pr, 















finest steel. ——_——_— 

8% dis. ds. @ 

34-inch ivory handles ...... per doz. 14 ./ 11 6 5 , 
34 ditto balance ditto 5 612 6 5, 
4 ditto, ditto ............66 22 616 6 5 9 
4 ditto fine ivory 27 21 76 
4 ditto extra large d 3 22 es 
4 ditto fine~t Afric: 27 a 
Ditto, with silver ferules 35 28 Lb 6 
Ditto, with silvered blades .........) 46 .| 33 13 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles... 23. .| 19 76 


| ae MACHE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 

WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to ex- 

tent, variety, or novelty. 

Oval Papier Maché Trays, per 
Set of Three .. from 23s to 10 guinea, 

Ditto Iron ditto. from 7s 6d to 4 guineas, 

Waiters, Cake, and Bread Baskets equally low. 


7 ITCHEN RE EQUIST’ PES (including 

BRUSHES and TURNERY) and every 

Article for the FURNISHING of KITCHENS is 
arranged in Four Sets, each a te in itself, 





1 BE. 4 
£ 8s. df gs. dif as. al£ a. a 
Kitchen Utensils,../73 18 024 3 10/1012 5 319 0 
Srushes and ‘Tur- | | | 
BONY ccccesececeocce 17 ‘| 15 9108 0 03 16 





Total per set... 90 19 7 l39 13 518 12 57 O06} 
No. 1 suitable for any mansion; No. 2 suitable for 
2nd-class houses; No. 3 suitable for 3rd-class houses; 
No, 4 suitable for 4th-class houses, 
Any single article may be had at the same price quoted 
for it in the different lists. For particulars see Ilus- 
trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post. 


G ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 

The increased and inereasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM 8. BURTON to 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling-rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him, which present, for novelty, variety, and 
purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They are 
marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with 
those which have tended to make his establishment the 
largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 
12s 6d to £23. Brackets from 1s $d. 


YEA URNS, of LONDON MAKE 
ONLY.—The largest assortment of London made 
BRONZE TEA URNS and KETTLES in the world (in- 
cluding al! the recent novelties), is on sale at from 30s 
to £6. 
= COVERS $ and ILOT-WATER 
DISHES, in every variety, an ag the newest and 
most recherché patterns, are on sho Block-tin dish 
covers, 16s the set of six; elegant m “s rn patterns, 
to 49s 6dthe set; Britannia metal, with or wi thout 
plated handles, £3 2s to £6 8s the set of five; - 
plated, £9 to £2 t of four; block tin hot-water 
dishes, with wells for gravy, 12s to 30s ; Britannia metal, 
21s to 80s; electro-plated on Britannia metal, full size 
£5 5s; ditto on nickel, full size, £1 


ge ny STOVES, KITCHEN 
RANGES, FIRE - IRONS, and cane 


PIECES. — Buy of the 
before finally deciding, to 
They contain such an ass 
Chimney-Pieces 





























, SHOW. Ho ) Ms 
t of Fenders, Stoves, 
21¢ral Lron 
l re either for 

r exquisiteness of 












wi rk man 
Black Re; 
Bright do. 
sronzed Fenders .. 
Steel and Ormolujk 
Chimney-Pie 


Fire-Irons (Sct of three 





LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 





Shepherd's Bash 


h. , ; 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY ;—  {Beroush. pS sew nator - yeh —— ita |” 
Debs pit : sie . (Brixton. Clapham. cen ! ckham. | valworth, 
WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), High Kingsls mi. 
Goods beyond the above-named places delivered bs dent 


The cost of deli vering z Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Rail 


lelivery at a small tixed rz 


Lonvoy; Printed by JOHN CAMPRELL, of No. 1 Well 
and Put ished by him at the‘ 












sashieren yo tk 


n meee >t, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand. in the County o 


ATOR” Office, No. 1 Wellingtou Strect, Sirand, aforesaid, Saturd.} 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake t! 
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